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AN EAR OF 
LAGUNA 
GROWN 

CORN 


CORN | ? YES | 








and all the necessaries of lif fe, and a dex idu US 
tru in addition, abundan row m the 
Seal ARR NG 
Fresno and Kings Counties, the geographical 


center of California 


Prices $30 to $60 per Acre with ample water 


petted casn, alance in S annual installments For ful 
printed information and local paper > wnonthn FREE Address 


Nares and Saunders, Managers 


GRANT BLOCK, LATON, CALIFORNIA 
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Jont experiment- FORD 
_ Just buy a 


In addition to Henry Ford’s originality of design 
there is more actual value of material and work- 
manship in FORD MODEL “F” than in any other 


automobile ever built at the price. 
It seats five people, climbs hills on high speed, has a roomy 
side entrance tonneau, is light, strong and rides like’a Yacht. 
Has the latitude of speed on the high gear of a $5,000.00 car. 
Do not be deceived by “Horse Power TALK.” Make it your 


business to see what THIS car will DO. 


Get a Ford demonstration of Power in comparison with other cars and see the 
difference between real or actual power and rated power. Write for booklet on 


Maintenance giving facts as to the low cost of operating Ford cars 
& & pe 


The Doctors Car $850 Model “F" $1200 
Model “B” + yielele) 


Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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The 


Bathing Suits 


used by the 


Long Beach Bath House 


are characteristic of the entire equip- 
ment of this establishment 


“THE BEST EVER.”’ 
700 Dressing Rooms, 2 Enormous 
Warm Salt Water Plunges, lub Baths. 


It’s worth the trip. 


Reached by 


Southern Pacific, Salt Lake and 
Pacific Electric Railways. 














HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
IN RAISING CHICKENS 


A man who has learned how by doing it 
has written a book telling all about it, 
down to the smallest details. He is now 
taking $1,500 a year from five acres de- 
voted to poultry—not raising fancy chick- 
ens, but supplying poultry and eggs to 


the market. 


NO REASON WHY YOU SHOULDN'T 
do likewise, if you have the ‘* gumption.”’ 
Needn’t feel troubled because you haven’t 
the experience. The author of this book 
was a sea-captain till a few years ago, and 
had to find out as he went along. His 
book will save you that trouble, or some 
of it. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.25. 


OUT WEST MAGAZINE CO. 
LOS ANGELES 





BE MY PARTNER 


The Correspondence School, 
with an international reputation— 
the Correspondence Institute of 
America — was founded and 
originated by me. My first in- 
vestment was $1.37—this amount 
started the school. 1 decided to 
take in partners—the cash capital 
was then increased to just $50.00 
Under my direction the school 
grew rapidly. In one year over 
a hundred thousand dollars was 
taken in through the United 
States mails made money 
from this investment—so did my 
associates Large dividends 
were paid. I believe 1 can doit 
again 

lam now interested in another 
enterprise Its prospects are 
bright—large profits are both 
Il am encouraged It is my intention to 





possible and probable 


develop this new undertaking as rapidly as possible. I am look 
ing for partners—co-operators. I believe 1 have a proposition that 


will interest the man or woman who has a little money to invest 
Become a stockholder in my latest enterprise. Write me for 
full information—if you want quick action send me your remit- 
tance today. My business experience and reputation will satisfy 
you regarding my reliability. 1 believe I can make money for 
you. [am not promoting oil wells, gold mines or enterprises of a 
Similar ature. I want to tell you about an established business 
Send me your name and address and | will mail you the whole 


story. 


Alt. F. Clark 


Suite M, 
87 Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 














Hummel Bros. & Co. furnish best help. 


116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 














Reliable Real Estate. Dealers of California 


Who will furnish Reliable Information regarding California Real Estate, Climate, Etc. 








LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





R. A. ROWAN & CO. 


BUSINESS PROPERTY 
200 Hellman Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





WE SELL THE EARTH 
BASSETT & SMITH 


We deal in all kinds of Real Estate, Orchard and 
Residence Property. Write for descriptive pamphlet. 


Room 208, 20234 S. BROADWAY 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Beach Property 
Exchanges 
Sunset Phone 2591 
No. 144 Pier Ave. OCEAN PARK. 


The Security Realty Co. 


156 Pier Ave., Ocean Park, Cal. 
ACREAGE, LOTS, HOUSES AND LOTS 
FOR SALE 


Specialty of Renting Houses Furnished and Un- 
furnished for any term of months. 


Loans 
and Insurance 





Reni Estacein SOUthEra California 


Real Estate in 
Ocean Park Venice of America 
GUARANTY REALTY COMPANY 


Paid Up Capital $50,000) 
140 Pier Avenue Ocean Park, Cal. 


C. W. Scott @ Co. 


REAL ESTATE 


Member of United Ocean Park and Santa Monica Realty Board 
and California State Realty Federation 


fice Ocea a " 
ce Rand Pier Aves“ Ocean Park, Cal. 
Phone, Sunset 698 


One of the Oldest established Real Estate firms in the city 








THE OCEAN PARK EXCHANGE 


JOHN E. YOAKUM & CO., Proprietors. 
Real Estate, Loans and Insurance 





P. 0. Box 527. OCEAN PARK, CAL. 





Write us about California Property. You'll get a reply 


Southern California Realty 0. 
Incorporated under the Laws of California 
OCEAN PARK, CAL. 

Los Angeles Office Main Office, 
129 S. Broadway 138 Pier Ave. 
Phone 2211 





the winter. Fell in love with Ocean Park of course. 
winter, and still they grow. 


anything in Real Estate just ask 


162 Pier Ave. 


TWO WINTERS FREE 


In December an Illinois customer sent $1800 for investment. 


This is just an ordinary deai in this favored spot of the favored section of a favored State. 


BEVERLY -STROUD CO., 


Came later with his family and spent 
Now his profits pay for the trip and another next 


For 


Ocean Park, Cal. 








Striking Miscellanies. 


Subscriptions : 





THE PROGRESS OF HUMANITY 


HE Emperor William of Germany retains one of the ablest men in his realm to prepare each day, 
exclusively for the imperial eye, a scrupulously exact narrative of the important events throughout 
the world. ‘The readers of THE PUBLIC of Chicago retain Louis F. Post to give to the world 

each week the story of the noteworthy things done everywhere. 
interesting, non-partisan, notable for accuracy and literary merit. 
searching editorial discussions, based upon the principle that “‘all men are created equal.” 


Candid Book Reviews. 


$2.00 yearly ; $1.00 half yearly ; 50 cts. quarterly. 


THE PUBLIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 


This narrative is concise but complete, 
Even more notable are Mr. Post’s 


Graphic Cartoons. 


&@” Sample Copies on Application. 
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The Scenic Line of the World 


THE 


Denver and Rio Grande 


RAILROAD 


Travel in comfort, at same time witness 


Grandest Scenery in the World 


OPEN OBSERVATION CARS 
seats free) giving an unobstructed view of the 
Royal Gorge and other scenic 
attractions 


Through Standard and Tourist Sleeping Cars 


For information address 


T. D. Connelly, T. F. Fitzgerald, 


General Agent, District Passenger 
230 South Spring St. Agent 
Los Angeles 














lt Rescues the Perishing. 


The Bartlett Cure 
For Alcoholism. 


Mankind’s grandest blessing. Liquor’s 
most dreaded foe. Knows no such word as 
fail. Brings peace and plenty. A home 
cure. Cures guaranteed. Write for free 
booklet. 


Rooms 3 and 4, 33914 So. Hill Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Throop Polytechnic Institute 


PASADENA, CAL. 





Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate 
Departments 


ONLY THOROUGHLY-~EQU/PPED MANUAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL ON COAST 


Send to Secretary for New Catalogue 





Touring Car 


Economy 


Cadillac construction is so simple— 
so closely does it approach absolute per- 
fection —that practically all energy the 
motor develops is used as an actual 
propelling force. This principle of 
economizing power—and hence min- 
imizing the cost of maintenance 
—is the chief feature of 
Cadillac superiority. 


failing reliability, has placed 
the “Car that Climbs” in the front 
rank of motor vehicles. Of all auto- 
mobiles it comes nearest to being 
actually trouble-proof. 


You would be interested in our 
beautiful catalog—still more inter- 
ested in seeing and trying a Cadillac 
at the nearest dealer. Write for 
booklet Y and the dealer’s address. 

Model F—Side Entrance Touring 

Car, shown above. 

Model B—Touring Car, with de- 

tachable Tonneau. 

Model E—Light, stylish, power- 
ful Runabout, divided seat. 
Model D—Four-Cylinder, 30 h. p. 
Touring Car. 
CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Member A. L. A. M. 
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Wedding Invitations Announcements 


























E EXTEND a cordial 
invitation to call 
and inspect the 
latest effects in Fine 
+ J 
Crane’s Kid Stationery. Berlin’s 
Finish We show Crane’s Linen Lawn Colonial 
Wedding in nobby sizes with the deep White 
pointed flap Envelopes to match. 
Stock in 
Berlin’s Colonial Lawn, in Wedding 
the Exclusive White and Tints, completes a Stock in select 
“ Pearl Grey” full line of the best writing sizes 
papers made. 
Prince Henry Note in Linen, 
Bond, Plate, and Kid finish, 35c 
per Ib. Envelopes to match. 
Ont Vast Co 
Stationers 
115 South Broadway 
Los Angeles 
Engraved Engraved 
At Home Cards Calling Cards 
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$000 Sse S100 


Five shares or acres in the great commercial rubber orchard of the Conservative Rubber Production 
Company will at maturity yield you or your heirs, longer than you can live, a sure and certain income of 
$500 a year. No large cash-down payment is required to secure these shares, as they are paid for in 
modest monthly iastallments, just as the work of development progresses. On our splendid domain of 
6,700 acres of land in the semi-tropical State of Chiapas, Mexico (the finest rubber land in all the world, 
and with the finest climate’, we are changing the production of crude rubber from the primitive and de- 
structive method hitherto employed by the natives, to the most scientific and successful plan known to 
modern forestry, and under Anglo-Saxon supervision. 





There is nothing speculative about Crude Rubber. It can be sold every day 
in the year, in every market in the world, at a staple price that has been 
steadily advancing for many years. For a quarter of a century the world’s 
supply has always been spoken for months before it has reached a civilized 


. . . . . . . 


market. : : : : : : : : : : 











The semi-tropics were stripped years ago of their virgin rubber trees, the natives having ruthlessly 
“iapped them to death” to get every ounce of the rubber milk from them. Today the gulden harvest is 
sought for in the almost inaccessibie jungles of the Amazon and Bolivia and Pern, at an added outlay of 
time and money The natives there still pursue their merciless method, and no white man can live in that 
fever zone to guide and restrain them. Hence the price of crude rubber is higher today than at any time 
since Goodyear first made it a commercial possibility. It has doubled in a decade, and the question of the 
world’s supp!y for the tuture becomes of vast moment. It is inconceivable that the production of one 
of the world’s greatest necessities shall longer remain in such iguorant hands. 

The Conservative Rubber Production Co. was one of the first to enter into this new and immensely pro- 
fitable field on a large scale. The remarkable opportunity is now open to you to secure shares in our great 
plantation, each share representing an undivided interest equivalent :o an acre of land. Supposing you wish 
10 buy only five such shares, and thus provide a competency for future years for yourself and your family. 
You pay $25 a month for 12 months, then $20 a month for 12 mouths, then $15 a month for a limited period, 
until you have paid the full price of the shares in the present series, $288 each; but during this period you 
will have received dividends amounting to $280 per share, hence the actual cost of your shares is only $8 
each, and from the maturity period onward, longer than you can live, your five shares will yield you or 
your heirs a yearly income of $1500. This most conservative estimate is based on Government reports of 
the United States and Great Britain, the most reliable sources of information in the world. Of course if 
you buy 10 shares, your income would be $3000 yearly, or, better still, 20 shares will yield $0000 a year. 





Five Acres, or Shares, in our Rubber Orchard, planted to 1,000 Rubber 
Trees, will at maturity yield you a sure and certain income of $125 a month 
for more years than you can possibly live. Your dividends average 25 


per cent. during the period of small monthly payments. : : : 











Every poss:ble safeguard surrounds this investment. The California Title Insurance and Trust Co. 
holds the title to our property in Mexico as trustee. We agree to deposit with them the money paid in fur 
shares, and we file with them sworn statements as to the development of the property. This company also 
acts as registrar of our stock. Youare fully protected from loss in case of death or in case of lapse of 
payment, and we grant you a suspension of payments for 90 days any time you may wish. Furthermore, 
we agree to loan you money on your shares. 

We can prove to youthat the five shares in this investment, paid for in small monthly installments, 
will bring you an average return of twenty-five per cent. on your money during the period of payment, 
and will then bring you $125 a month for more than a lifetime. This opens the door for yourself, not to 
wealth, but to what is far better, a competency for future years, when perbaps you will not be able to earn 
it Payments of $5 per month the first year and smaller payments thereafter will secure you one share. 

If you will write us at once, full and concise information proving every statement will be promptly 
furnished at our expense. This information will quickly put you in close touch with every detail of our 
plan. Your every request will receive immediate attention. Write us now. 








Dr. O. V. Sessions, General Agent 


502 BRYSON BLOCK - - . LOS ANGELES, CAL 




















TOILET POWDER 
There is no toilet article in the selection 
of which greater care should be used thana 


toilet powder. 
In these days of imitation and substitution M AT | R i l) 
there is so much of inferior goods on the mar- 


ket that it is necessary to be continually on 
one’s guard. Highly-scented toilet powders 

are so frequent as to be a continual source of Standard 
danger. Such inferior products will often doa Bred 
permanent injury toa delicate skin. It is far 
wiser never to take chances with an unknown 
article. Be sure, rather, toinsist upon a 

trade-marked product of recognized merit. Berred Plymouth 
With toilet, powder, as with most other lines Eggs Rocks 
of goods, it is safer to trust an old-established $2.00 
house with years of experience and a reputa- Light Brah 

tion for making only the best. Mennen’s por 15 1s ee 
Toilet Powder is a trade-marked article, January 
which has for years been recognized by physi- to Buff Orpingtons 
cians as the best preparation made. ‘The Bulle 
absolute purity of its ingredients and the , 
exercise of the greatest care and skill in its S.C. 'W. Leghorns 
manufacture have given the product of the 
Mennen Co. a quality of uniform excellence. 
That is why your physician recommends it. 

For your protection, Mennen’s face (the 
trade-mark of the Mennen Co.) is on the 
cover of every box of the genuine. 

All first-class dealers carry Meunen’s Toilet 
Powder and will supply it if you insist. It 
is = by the Government for both Army CAPTAIN MITCHELL 
and Navy. 

The fact that over 11,000,000 boxes were Sente Barbera, Cal. 
sold during 1904 is evidence of the continu- 
ing public approval of Mennen’s. 
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ONLY birds that have MOULTED 


are used as Breeders 


A LIMITED AMOUNT of CHOICE STOCK for SALE 
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tld ee ESTABLISHED 1889 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - - - - $17,000,000 


PAID-IN CAPITAL - - - - - 3,500,000 
PROFIT AND RESERVE FUND - - 450,000 
MONTHLY INCOME - - - - - 200,000 





The Largest Co-operative Bank in the United States. 
Pays 6 per cent. on Term Deposits, and 
5 per cent. on Ordinary Deposits. 











HOME OFFICE: 30! California St., San Francisco, California 
DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, Pres. WM. CORBIN, Sec’y and Gen’! Mgr. 
W. J. BEAVER, District Manager, 212 Laughlin Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A Giant PAaLo Verve TREE 











Formerly 


The Land of Sunshine 





THE NATION BACK OF US, THE WORLD IN FRONT, 
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WHEN SPRING COMES TO THE 
DESERT 


By SHARLOT M. HALL 


PRING in the desert is not a thing of 
calendar nor of precedent. No man 
can say when, or even where, it will 

come; for it is sometimes as much a mat 
ter of locality as of season. It depends 
upon what the winter has brought, and 
that may be (once in a decade) long, 
steady, soaking rains; thunder showers 





with all of summer's artillery: flying 


ECHINOCEREUS 


squalls of sleet and snow and hail, swept 
down from the distant mountain tops on the wings of a winter hur 
ricane; or just endless days of sunshine and drouth. 

If it is rain in any quantity, the very drops seem to turn into 
green leaves as they fall; and, almost before the shower is done, 
a faint, gauzy film of green, like a scarf blown from the hands 
of Spring, lies on the canon slopes and along the wide, low 
sand-washes. 

Every little herb and weed and tuft of grass makes haste, 
with the inherited instinct of a hundred drouth-scourged genera- 
tions, to be its utmost in the shortest space of time. Before the 
first leaves have half unfolded, the eager bud is thrusting up 
with unswerving determination to fulfill its life in advance of 
the ill winds that are sure to blow. 

By March of a rainy winter the valleys are golden with pop- 
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TypicAL DESERT 


pies, tall and thick as wheat, and long splashes of blue and pur- 
ple lupines sweep up the hill slopes and down the cafion sides, 
mingled and brightened with orange-scarlet and blood-red “In- 
dian pinks.” The alfileria or “fileree,” far wanderer from Spain, 
lays a thick carpet underfoot, starred with thousands of tiny 
rose-red flowers and sending up a pungent herb-sweetness when 
crushed under shoe or hoof. 

And yet in all this fragile, swift-passing beauty the real things 
of the desert have no part. It is their working season; they 
are busy storing up the uncertain moisture in leaf, or trunk, or 
root, for the drouth that is always ahead. Their color deepens 
and freshens, but not till later will the blossoms come; from 
the middle of May till the last of June the aristocracy of the des- 
ert hold their brief court. 

Not first in coming, but first in stately beauty, the Giant 
Cactus (Cereus Giganteus) forms its long, thick buds in early 
May and opens them in June—crowns of carven pearl on the top 
of every huge limb. The flowers are not more than four inches 




















A “Grant” In Flower 
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“Tue Low, RovGu H1IL_s BELOVED OF THE OCATILLO” 


across and are shaped like the familiar prickly-pear blossoms; 
but their heavy circular clusters, high on the branches, make the 
cactus forests look not unlike white-capped armies marching up 
the long ridges. 

Humming-birds revel then, poising like flame over the snowy 
blossoms; and wild bees swarm and buzz and gather the thick, 
white honey that is often stored in a cavity of the great trunk 
of the very cactus from which the sweet was stolen. 

At dusk the flowers have a strange, sweet, intangible fra 
grance in keeping with their other-worldly beauty. 

While the Giant Cactus was only turning a deeper green along 


its flute-ribbed columns, the many-stalked, slender, whip-like 











PRICKLY Pg&AR COVERED WITH FrRUIt 
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WHEN SPRING COMES 367 


ocatillo, the “fish-pole cactus,” was busy fringing its full length 
with small, light-green leaves—real leaves in texture and habit, 
to be taken on at the coming of moisture and dropped precipi- 
tately on the approach of drouth. Each whip-lash branch-tip 
is weighed down by a cluster of buds infolding the most grace- 
ful of all the desert cactus flowers, soon to open in long, pendu- 
lous fuchsia bells of richest red. 


The low, rough hills beloved of the ocatillo blaze as with a 

















OCATILLO BLossoM 


thousand uplifted torches through the June days, and later the 
withered flowers hang like clots of dried blood. 

Desert dwellers cut the ocatillo into convenient lengths and 
plant it in close rows for fences—that often grow and blossom 
in red glory for years to come. 

The opuntias, big, shaggy, rough-branched fellows, some of 
them taller than a man, and known variously as “candle,” “buck 
horn,” and “mule” cactus, make whole corners of the lower des 


ert valleys and canon bottoms gay with their blossoms, varying 
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through shades of vellow from greenish lemon to golden, with 
some varieties a rich magenta red, golden-hearted and sweet. 
And whole mountain-sides are yellow at once with the deep, 
rich, velvet-textured prickly-pear, mingled in a few localities 
with a thinner-leaved, less thorny variety, covered with exquis- 
ite rose-red flowers like crinkled silk. 
After them, flaunting from high clefts in the cafions and rocky 


hillsides, the many-flowered Echinocereus feels the spring in its 


; 














“Tue Bany Fisn Hook” 


blood and greets it with rosy or crimson or yellow banners. The 
baby “fish-hooks” with their wire-like, tiny, curved thorns be- 
come veritable bouquets, and the tiny, round balls of white 
thorns no bigger than an egg, or a cluster of eggs, cover them- 
selves with wide, rose-red sun-hats, as it were. 

The “desert water barrels,” the Echinocactus, “nigger-head,” 
“fish-hook,” or “bisnaga,” as they are variously called, are slower. 


They show a scattering crop of blossoms in June, but a few 
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A “MvuLe™ Opuntia 


weeks later each one will wear a golden crown. It is from the 
smaller of these plants that the Mexicans make a much-prized 
sweet, not unlike candied pine-apple in appearance. 

The very spirit of the desert, surpassing almost the Giant 
Cactus, the great tree-yucea lifts its tall white cluster of waxen 
bells like a flag of truce to the Sun God. No other desert growth 
is more impressive than a great yucca in full bloom. And when, 
in and out among the yucca forest, the Giant Cactus rears its 


white crown and the strange, pale-green palo verde tree spreads 
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its lace-like leaves and showers of golden blossoms, the desert 
is indeed a garden and a Holy Place. 

very desert shrub and tree has its own spring-song, trans- 
lated into leaf and flower and sweet odors for the enlightenment 
of duller souls. No cherry tree of Japan is more fairy-like, more 
delicately exquisite, than the palo verde in its spring robe of 
golden frost flakes, and no lilac was ever sweeter; though in 

















CREASOTE IN FLOWER 


this there lingers a haunting strangeness, like the wild beauty 
of untamed places. 

The iron-wood, friend and companion of the palo verde, has 
its own honey-sweet, locust-shaped blossoms; and the pale, 
fringed, inconspicuous mesquite flowers are heavy with fra- 
grance. Even the creasote, the resinous “greasewood,” takes a 
still brighter gloss to its varnished leaves and veils itself in deli- 
cate yellow blossoms. 
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WHEN SPRING COMES 


Spring in the desert goes on all summer. If no rains come 
between January and March, the small things sleep and wait. 


The cacti and yuccas, noblesse oblige, keep their truce with June 


but cautiously, not lavishly. The shrubs blossom a very little. 
with like caution. Then, if July spills her largesse of “summer 


rains” down the mountain sides and sweeping through the long 
dry canons and washes of the desert, everything wakes up in 
haste to make the best of the delayed spring. 

Perhaps one rain-swept valley will be green and flower-strewn, 


while another, a few miles away, neglected by the capricious 

















A “BuckKHORN” OpuUNTIA 


“thunder heads,” will lie as brown and dry and lifeless as in mid- 
winter. One side of a mountain, shower-favored, may be green 
as a meadow, while the other is desolate and brown. 

When this brief, late spring comes like “St. Martin's Summer,” 
strange whims take the desert things; the mesquite blossoms a 
second time, and bears another crop of the beans that are bread 
to the Indians and food to all the desert animals. Many of the 
cacti put forth another crop of blossoms, fewer in number, but 
larger and more rich in coloring. Even the fruit trees in the 
little ranches along the edge of the desert blossom a second time 
in August, or even September, if the rains come. 
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While the cacti tryst with June in the lower deserts, the bar- 
ren foothills and desert mountains hold nooks where the smaller 
yuccas, the “bear-grass,” and “Adam's needle,” and “Spanish 
bayonet,” and the tall, queenly mescal, make a wonderland of 
strange, almost uncanny, beauty. The mescal, a rosette of 
strong, thorn-edged, sword-shaped leaves, has stood for a dozen 
years perhaps, widening slowly year by year till it covers a 
space three feet across. Then some spring calls resistlessly, and 
a big, blunt bud parts the thorn-ribbed heart and starts sky- 
ward. 

Six inches or more a day by actual measurement, pale green, 
rose streaked, ribbed and flecked with gold like some great 














* BEAR-GRKASS” IN BLossom 


(riental flower, it keeps its upward way. ‘Ten feet, fifteen 
twenty if chance favors; and the bud opens into a many-branched 
cluster of flower-buds, not unlike the tree yucca, but of a deep, 
golden yellow flecked with red. Then the bees and birds revel; 
orioles leave their valley nests and scold the humming-birds away 
from this rich banquet. Flies and moths and all honey-lovers 
gather as by special invitation, and feast where the stately flower 
sways in the wind. 

But the mescal does not always come to this rare maturity 
When the desert spring is at its newest, little bands of Indians, 
usually the women and children, seek out these favored nooks 
that have been known to their ancestors for generations, and 
have a great “mescal bake.” ‘The heavy bud is cut just before it 
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MESCAL IN BLossom 


emerges from the thorn-ribbed leaves of the heart, and piled up 
in stacks like some new kind of cabbage 

When enough has been gathered—and the gathering may go 
on a week or more—a big hole is hollowed out in the earth and 
filled with wood and flat stones. The wood is fired and burned 
to coals; then the pit is cleaned and the mescal laid in, covered 
with the stones, more wood, and sometimes earth. The baking 
lasts three days or more—and when the pit is opened, even the 
passing white man does not disdain to feast. Near every mescal 
thicket will be found the old baking pits, half obliterated by 
time. 


Prescott, Arizona. 


REDEMPTION 
By COURTENAY DE KALB 


or: wide-flung plain of the desert broods 
Ever on life. In her saddest moods, 
When death rides madly the shrieking gale, 
When Yuccas wither and fountains ‘fail, 
And her hopes seem drifts of parched sands, 
Still does she hold with defiant hands, 
Patient, unyielding, the deathless seed 
That shall quicken at last to her aching need. 


All-conquering faith is her mystery; 

Though bound she lies waiting for liberty. 

She can harden her soul ’gainst the drought and storm, 
She can wait for the kisses wet and warm; 

For she knoweth her lord will come with song, 

With waters of gladness and healing strong. 
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MENDOCINO WILDS 
By MARGARET TRO/LI 
ERE we live on the edge of the continent, with 
the ocean stretched out before us—always 
1 mov ing, sending its white flock upon the beach, 
hurling itself against the bluffs, tearing down 


the land. It passes away to motionlessness 





against the horizon. Watching, up here on the 
knoll, we cannot tell the mood of the waters in 
that still distance, but presently the bulletins of the hour appeat 
in the sky and a messenger wave hurls a white signal of spray 
above the highest bluff. “A storm somewhere,” we say, though 
the coast has been calm. We become more and more intimate 
with the great power below the land, for it speaks largely. 

It is really the foundation of our living; for it compels our 
attention, our sight and our hearing, setting our thoughts to its 
heaving rhythm, and filling the pauses in our sleep. 

The house stands on a knoll facing the west, with the hills 
behind it. Delow and above, the road rises and falls over the 
feet of the hills. The beach is broken up into deep, semi-circular 
caves, cosy little places hemmed in by steep bluffs. The waves 
play up and down, bring a log or dark lump of seaweed, leave it, 
pause, then thunder in again. The wild flowers grow far out 
on the bluffs, sturdy, tough-stemmed, bright-colored. 


Below the house the land is buttressed with bluffs ; to the south 
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are first a group of high rocks released from the soil by the 
sea, then a long stretch of level beach, the key-board of the surf 
On a clear day, the play of creamy waves on this beach is en- 
chanting. Ona foggy day, the surf makes a long, gleaming line, 
shot through the gray neutrality in which beach, sand-hills, the 
point at Cleone, and all else, is blotted out. 

To experience all the delight of the beach to the north of oui 
bluffs, one must descend to it. There is a cave in one of the 
self-made islands, at which the water first booms, then shoots 
through with much flying of spray and tumult of waters thrown 
back. The bluff here is very steep, the beach narrow, and cut 
off at intervals by some point, with rock in its backbone, run 
ning out into the water. Pinnacles, knobs, round masses, low 
rocks, stand knee-deep in the water, or, further out, brave the 
full onset of the breakers and receive a veil of fine white spray 
from each. The big waves come driving into the caves in a 
fan-shaped line, with curved backs and foaming breasts. It ts 
magnificent—brave, free, strong. Then follows the quiet 
ing of the farther beach by a thin, gentle mantle of water that 
softly flows out again, scarcely touching your feet. In som 
caves, the seaweed quiets the breakers and makes little limp 
pools along the sand where all manner of things are likely to 


happen. 


Stand by one, and pretty soon a spiral-shaped shell detaches 
itself from the neutrality and moves intelligently along thi 
bottom. Bend over—you will see litthe brownish, hairy legs 
propelling it along. Another shell, perhaps a long, narrow one, 
moves forth. The two meet—the creature in each extends its 


limbs, perhaps waving a very defiant claw—an infinitesimal re 


production of a crab’s claw, or perhaps the bigger one is too 
impertinent. Then the smaller one pulls all his feet into his 
tiny but well-fortified, house. After a while, the impertinent 
one clambers over the other and proceeds on his Was 

Now a bigger wave communicates a thrill to the little poo! 
and all the tiny creatures are rolled over and over, One litth 


lobster, an inch long, chases another little lobster half an inch 


long. A vindictive-looking crab sildes off in another pool 
\mong some rocks | met another crab that hissed until the froth 
stood out in big bubbles around his mouth. [| didn't want it 
There are many, many wonderful sky-and-sea pictures that we 
see from our porch. [| remember one in especial. It was a ves 
terday. Clouds rose from the uttermost reach of the sea, lift 
ing themselves high in the air, and sailing over the hills in ragged» 
fleecy forms. The hillsides stood revealed in the afternoon 


light. Every bush had an individuality of form which the pre 
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vailing fogs make somewhat rare. The delicious, soft brown 
of the long seaward slopes; the deep, deep green of the red- 
woods in the gulches; the immense clear spaces above, under 
the clouds—what a picture for one’s soul! Then the sun sinks 
into a cloud, and, anon, he poises over the sea, and all becomes 
bronze and amber, with a radiant highway from his throne 
across the sea. The last beams fly back; all the glory is gathered 
beneath the sea. Then the pink flush deepens, changes, pales, 
and fades, and in the hush the stars begin to shine, and the new 
moon, already mounted high, deepens into silver. 

But the ocean is only half of the charm of Mendocino County, 





“Tug VorceLess, Noisetess, Cutt. Woops” 


The hills rise like a rampart all along the coast, defiantly pro 
tecting the forests from the sea winds. But the trees show like 
a fringe above them, and descend into every gulch and cafon 
Follow the curve of the hill along some cow-trail. You meet 
first straggling blackberry vines—snares to your feet—clumps 
of thimbleberry bushes and sweet brier edge into the path; then 
the ferns crowd about your feet, and the whole somber forest 
is before you. 

Or, some other time, you go to the brink of the gulch along 
which the trees lean with their hair blown over their faces. 
You enter, and descend—into another world. The surf-roar, 
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the wind on the bare hillside, suddenly cease. A cow-trail in- 
vites you on. Cautiously you make your way into the stately 
assembly of trees. ‘There is a sunny space ahead, a fallen log 
amidst aspiring ferns, but the sunlight is as mysterious as the 
shadows, and they are deep in the bottom of the gulch. You 
feel a timidity—are you an alien? A seat on the ground seems 
good, and presently a little brown bird hops forth, and another, 
anid look at you from around the corner of a trunk. And an- 
other little bird, just as silent, but with a longer tail, alights ou 
a trunk and picks his way upward in search of grubs. Soon he 
disappears, and you let your eyes follow a tree-path upwar'l. 
The serene strength of it! You sigh in the full sense of per- 
fection, and rise to go, your soul lulled and satisfied. As you 
clamber into the light of the upper sides of the gulch, a scream- 
ing blue-jay shocks you to your senses again, and a flock of 
quail, rising with a sudden whir from the brush, startles your 
heart to sudden beating. And there you are again on the swell- 
ing hillside, and the sea beyond is beating against the bluff as 
it did when you looked back from the enchanted forest. 

To sip of the full strength of the forest, you must go away 
from its rival, the ocean, and strike inland. 

leave some point on the coast—for example, De Haven—and 
make an inland town—Willits—your destination. Set out in 
the early dawn, in October. It is clear, and the moon is just 
lifting over the hills. A wide cafon opens to the sea, at the 
mouth of which the sawmill lies. The men are coming out from 
breakfast as you pass, but the mill is silent. The road follows 
the side of the cafion like a shelf, and there are trees above you, 
beside you, and trees that reach you only with their tops. The 
four horses tug and strain—it will be upward for two or three 
hours. Perhaps you like to walk. The air is fresh, the sunlight 
genial, the morning vapors are rising. As for colors—a soft 
dark road lying against a hillside, down which ferns and huckle 
berry bushes, and blackberry vines and a host more of graceful 
woodland things are creeping, and from which ten thousand 
reddish brown trunks are rising, the far, deep green of whose 
tops is like a sky. If one of the party happens to wear a jersey) 
of red, the glint of the bright color flits in and out among the 
trees, and in and out of your fancy, so that presently your imag 
ination sees dashing hunters in red coats, and frightened game, 
and hears the horn, and the shouts, and the deep breathing of 
a horse. Then the stillness returns like a flood wave. The 
Mendocino woods are not gay. They are not even tamed. 

\t the first summit the leaders are dismissed. ‘Then the road 


curves around the hill, and the old stage-coach begins to crowd 
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AS THE SHADOWS” 


‘Ture SUNLIGHT IS AS MYSTERIOUS 
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on the sturdy wheelers. As soon as you come to a creek, or 
river, you will note the play of light foliage among the somber 
redwoods. The alders are all yellow, and here and there you 
will see a tree holding out a branch of blood-red leaves. Along 
Eel River the trees are glowing gold, covered with gold, and 
standing deep in wasted gold. By-and-by you come to a creek 
that lifts you to a view of the country whence you come. Look- 
ing out towards the sea you will think you are seeing an inverted 
sky covered with cotton-balls of clouds. Unless you are fond 
of fog you will feel brightly glad that you have escaped to the 
mountains of sunshine. On these high, sunny crests, big iron 








A FarRM IN THe VALLEY 


oaks are spreading over the grassy spaces. The mistletoe grows 
in thick green bunches—so much of it, alas! that it can never 
hope to hang from a chandelier in the interests of destiny. 
You may meet tragedy on one of these sunny crests—remem 
bered tragedy. Some one may speak of a shooting. You ask when 
and where, of course. ‘“\We're coming to it,” you are told, and 
inwardly you wonder if it is safe. “How long ago was it?” 
“Oh, let me see, about twenty years ago.” You are on Strong 
Mountain now, and the grade is long and heavy. You pass the 
scene of the tragedy—a pile of rotting lumber inside the fence. 


Here lived once Mrs. Strong, a widow. Her neighbors, two 
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men, wanted her land. Mrs. Strong’s sheep sometimes broke 
in on their land. They became vexed and angry. Mrs. Strong 
had planned a journey. They took advantage of this, and one 
day, as she was driving, took her from the buggy and shot her 
The body they sunk with stones in a marshy creek. The coun- 
try-side became suspicious, alarmed. Men hunted for the wom- 
anaweek. An Indian found a comb belonging to her on a trail. 
They followed it, came to the fateful creek. The white men 
looked, and saw nothing. The Indian insisted, “She in there.” 


They found her. 








“SoLEMN Woops IN PARADE Down THE SLOPES” 


From the high, sunny country, you must descend into the 
voiceless, noiseless, chill woods. Presently you emerge into a 
valley—a long, narrow, flat stretch of land sunk into a rim of 
dark, tree-set hillsides. Each valley has its one, or perhaps two 
or three, farms. They are pretty little places, the houses in 
the apple-orchards—invariably—and the black, level fields cov- 
ering the whole valley-floor—perhaps a mile, more or less, wide. 
Two or three tow-headed, round eyed, round-checked children 
appear regularly at each farm. Such isolated places—with the 
unchanging, solemn woods in parade down the slopes. Here 
panthers and bear, deer, wildcats, foxes and coons, play a part 


in daily human life. Perhaps you will see a deer in the road 
t ps } 
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or browsing not far away under some trees. You may have 
bear-meat for dinner if you stop at Branscomb’s. There are 
mineral-springs half a mile from the house, from which you may 
quaff a delicious draught. You may meet, also, some one whose 
Spanish castle is a summer hotel near this very spring. A pity, 
perhaps, to spoil a wild, delightful spot in the woods in that 
way. 

There is summer weather in Jackson Valley, but the forest 
receives one as with a wet sheet. Along in the afternoon the 
stage-road and the new railroad meet. ‘This is the live end of 
it, pushing its way into the wilderness. It is a relief to think 
that it comes to puncture the isolation of those little farms back 
in the vallevs. The camp of the railroad men is very still. Far 
ther on, there are fires in a yard, and cooking is going on, and 
men are eating at tables. The bright fires beckon so temptingly 
through the twilight. It is almost dark, in fact, but the air 
still holds a faint luminosity. Soon you will come to the last 
down-hill passage of the road, and then the electric lights of 
Willits, big, frosty, bright, will shine like a glad welcome t 
your eyes. 


Inglewood, Mendocino County, Cal. 





*“Peruarps You WILL SKE A DEER” 
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THE SHALAHO DANCE 

By MRS. W. H. BARTLETT 

UT in that vast expanse of table-land in West- 
ern New Mexico, standing in solitary gran- 
deur, is the Indian village of Zuni—all that is 
left of the famous “Seven Cities of Cibola.” 
How long this town has existed is a question 
which its natives no longer can answer, but 
its antiquity was well illustrated by one of 


its inhabitants, who, when asked how old the 











town was, took up a handful of sand and let 





the grains fall slowly through his fingers. 

In 1540, when Coronado was led from Mexico by the ignis 
fatuus of adventure which pointed northward, ever northward, 
to the fabled cities of wealth, he came to the pueblos occupied 
by the Zunis, which had become famous as the “Seven Cities of 
Cibola.” Just before reaching the first pueblo, which the Zunis 
called Hawiku, but which Coronado named Grenada, he met 
some Zunis whom he sent ahead to tell the people that he was 
coming with peaceful intent. But when he arrived, he found 
the Indians up in arms and ready to defy him. They barricaded 
themselves behind the walls of their houses in Hawiku, and 
rained a storm of arrows on him and his men. After a long 
fight, in which Coronado was wounded, the Spaniards took pos 
session and the inhabitants fled to a stronghold east of the 
town. 

There is a very pretty legend connected with this mesa of 
Taaiyalone, (Corn and Seed Mountain, commonly called Thun 
der Mountain). The Indians say that centuries ago they were 
visited by a flood which drove them thither. For many days 
the angry waters dashed at their impregnable fortress terrifying 
those above. Finally two priests sacrificed to the gods, in order 
to pacify their wrath and quiet the raging waters. ‘They cast a 
beautiful maiden and a handsome youth from the summit of 
Taaiyalone. ‘Two great pillars of stone rose from the depths, the 
waters receded, and the Zunis were saved. Ever since this mi- 
raculous rescue, Taaiyalone has been considered sacred by the 


Indians, and the upright pinnacles of rock have been supplicated 


under the name of the “Father” and the “Mother.” Now, for a 
second time, they sought refuge on its heights. In vain Coro 
nado protested; the whole town fled, and it was not till many 


councils had been held by the chief men, that the Zumis canx 


down to their homes on the plain \ fierce hatred was engen 


dered in the hearts of the Indians for their Spanish captors, and 
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to the Mexicans, who, to this day, 


the antipathy has passed on t 
th acred celebrations of 


t permitted to witness any < 
the Zuiiis. 
ceremony requires an 


I ligi f this interesting people, who are 


insight into the religion of this g 
pagans nj 1 of enlightenment. The fine old Catholic 
church has en to ruin. Four carved pillars, excellent speci 
ment of ant é od work. lie neglected within its walls, which 
were raised by the Spaniards several hundred years ago. One 
of the earlv 1 rtyrs f the Catholic church in New Mexico was 
Father Fr: S Letrado, who was killed while carrying on 
his work among the Zufhis. On Sunday, February 22, 1632, he 
was ab t rate mass when he noticed that some of the 
Indians delays Meeting some idolaters, Fray Francisco began 
chide them, they became angered, and the padre, seeing that 
were b | o him, fell on his knees with a crucifix in 
his hands. He was in this attitude when killed. Another priest, 
Juan de Bal, was killed by the Zufiis at Halona, on the 
Lugust, 168 [That the teachings of these noble mar 
tvrs had some effect on the Indians, is proved by the fact that 
hey still have in their midst a “Santo Nifio,” or “Holy Child,’ 
which tradition savs s brought by the Spaniards several hun- 
red years ag 
Zuni is best reached by a ride overland from Gallup, the near 
est railroad station It is a hard but a pleasant trip. Forty 
es er hills at eys, the road ls among the trees 
vast mesas of many-hued sandstone, into the very heart of the 
intr\ Blue | ros flit from tree to tree—bright flashes 
f color against the ber back-ground of a winter landscape 
wo traders’ cabi ! few Navajo hogans relieve the monot 
nv of sat nd sagebrush. Occasionally there is a tsindi 
hogan dey | Sé deserted because of evil spirits which 
haunt it Ir ‘ rections cross-roa enter the main one, 
an these t be re Ie t dance, are dotted with Navajos on 
heir way to Zui en with fat-cheeke babes strapped to 
elrT 1) 7 ? the lestive TT T Silver belts. brace 
ets and necklaces 
t noon our party camped near the top of the divide, and a 
rest of ove ! made, during which we lay on the soft 
brown needles under a towering pine tree, and drank in the 
rm Decembe1 nshine for, though patches of snow were 
scatteres I ] aces on tne ! sides, 1t \ S s mild as a summer's 
Rut e « ot tari many mile ay ahead, and we 
want te er them befere night she d find us lLocomo 
1 e Point and the H S I ere eft behine ane when the 
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sun was getting low in the western sky, the Twin Buttes of 
Zuni (Kwiliyalone), came to view. We watched them till they 
melted into the distance enveloped in the flames of 
The spirit of darkness charmed mountains of amethyst 


a glorious 


sunset. 
and sapphire into huge black monsters, which crouched on the 


horizon, and the stillness of a starlit night cast a magic spell over 


Shiwona, the land of the Zuiis. 
It was quite dark when Mr. Vanderwagon drove us to his 


home on the site of ancient Halona. Our first impression of the 
town is one never to be forgotten. On every side were women 
] 7 P . 
ils and ashes 


at their ovens, tending the fire, or sweeping out co: 








STREET Scene in ZUNI 


with branches of cedar, preparatory to baking fat \ \W s 
of bread. Flames shot out from the holes at front and top 
illuminating streets and courtyards, and making a faint glow 
in the sky against which we saw silhouetted half a dozen tut 
keys roosting on the house-tops 

Before sunrise, next morning, | was looking out across th 
river at the sleeping town of Shiwinakwin, as Zuni is called in 


the native tongue. Scarce had we breakfasted when over we 
went, treading with trepidation the single log which spans the 
slimy waters of the Kio Zum, mounting the hill, and in 


| babies greetec 


heart of the now awakened town Rosy-cheekec 
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us on every side; and when it became known that we carried 
candy, even the mysteries of the camera, usually looked upon as 
a “shadow-stealing” machine, did not frighten the little ones who 
clamored for moochikwa. 

[ must confess that we had much less trouble with our camera 
here than we have had at other pueblos. Our principal annoy- 
ance rose from the fact that many of our predecessors had bribed 
the Indians to be pictured, and now we found it difficult to 
photograph them without paying for the privilege. 

A Zuni house usually has one large well-lighted room in front 
and several small dark ones leading from it. The floors are 
paved with slabs of stone imbedded in clay. In some there are 


huge fireplaces for cooking purposes, occupying the whole side 











AN ANCIENT WELL aT ZUNI 


ofa room. The hearth is wide enough to enable several persons 
to sit on it and tend to cooking victuals. At one side, on a heap 
of coals, there is always a smooth stone, used for cooking corn 
cakes called he-we. These are as thin as paper and resemble 
very closely the covering of a wasp’s nest. At another place 
there is a jar, called a te-e-li, in which a stew is always simmer 
ing. The chimney is so wide that one can look up into it and 
easily see the blue sky beyond, and we, looking down from the 
top of a house, saw a baking stone beneath. In many of the 
rooms, suspended horizontally at one end, was a pole over which 
were thrown blankets, shawls, and other articles of wearing 
apparel; and a shelf built into the wall, and extending around 
the room, served to hold trinkets. 

The night before, all the flocks about town had been driven 
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in, and a wholesale slaughter of sheep had taken place. Every- 
where were men skinning sheep or dressing skins, and women 
all over town were arranging for the feast, which all must en- 
joy at Shalako time. Every one seemed to be preparing for 
the dance; women were busy with needle and bits of thread, 
men were drilling beads or making moccasins of skins sewed 
with sinew; and in odd corners, buried in heaps of sand, were 
buckskin moccasins, which were being stretched and softened 
by the moist sand. In several places in town we saw crates or 


cages, made of withes, in which eagles were imprisoned. The 














t 


eagle is a sacred bird among the Indians, and its feathers are 


used in many of their ceremonies. There are so many adobe 
bake-ovens all over town that one ceases to take particular no- 
tice of them, but there is one oven-like structure in Zuni which 
visitors can ill afford to slight, for it holds the scalps of such of 
their long-standing enemies, the Navajos, as the Zumnis have 
killed in former wars. These are tended with much care, and 
occasionally a dish of food is placed before them, just as food 
is deposited in the grave by some Indians when they bury their 
dead. A special priest takes care of the uncanny things, and an 


order of warriors, known as the Priesthood of the Bow, dance 
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before them and once a year they are taken to the headwaters 
of the Zuni and washed with much care. 

Mr. Graham, our generous pilot, pointed out to us many in 
teresting things we would otherwise have missed. He took us 
to two or three houses and showed us the rooms where the clans 
of Zuni hold council. One of these has whitewashed walls 
covered with colored paintings of deer, bears, rabbits, eagles, 
snakes, etc., each animal representing a different clan. It is the 
San-ya-kiak-que, or estufa of the hunters. 

We were told that a messenger would come from over the 
the hills in the afternoon to announce formally the coming of the 
“Shalako,” and we were desirous of knowing just the hour of 
his arrival. Mr. Graham introduced us to one of the Chiefs of 
the village, a venerable man who cordially shook us by the hand 
and said in Zuni that we were his children,—a remark we were 
able to appreciate. In answer to our question he pointed to a 
place in the sky and said that the Shu-la-wit-zer or Fire God 
would come when the sun reached that spot. This we inter- 
preted to mean at about three o'clock. Sure enough in the mid 
dle of the afternoon a little forerunner came from the direction 
indicated and announced his message to the people. Cold as 
it was, the child was unclad and presented an odd picture with 
his little brown skin all covered with spots of various colors 
symbolical of the under-world. 

later in the day we were attracted by the noise of dance 
rattles to a court where the Saiatashane, the Hu-tu-tu and the 
Ya-moo-hat-to were holding ceremonies to commemorate their 
ancestors. In the center of the court was a stone resembling 
a tombstone, partly buried in the ground. From two diagonal 
corners, six men, three on each side, were dancing toward each 
other. 

There were two chief dancers each with two attendants and all 
were masked. The chief dancers, or Saiatashane and Hu-tu-tu, 
were dressed in white ceremonial robes elaborately embroidered 
in green, black and red. The Saiatashana had a long horn ex- 
tending from the right side of his head, descriptive of his name, 
which means “Long-horn.”. They wore many costly necklaces 
of silver and of shells, and carried in one hand a bunch of tri- 
angular pieces of wood which rattled against each other as they 
advanced to the center of the court. When they reached the 
stone they stopped and stamped on the ground with their feet, 
then they blew whistles and stood a moment repeating some 
words in the Zuni language. The attendants were less heavily 
clad and always ran a little in the rear as if they were trying to 


catch up. After going through many strange movements, the 
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dancers repaired to the two other courts of the town, and we 
crossed the river to get our first view of the Shalako. 

The Shalako are a band of good spirits who visit the town 
once a year and dedicate new houses. The time of their arrival 
marks the beginning of a new year, and is attended with much 
feasting and merry-making. ‘They are odd-looking creatures, 
being so costumed as to appear eight feet tall. They have im- 
mense heads and long beaks which they open and close with a 
snapping noise by means of a hidden string. In the dance they 
are represented by stuffed figures supported by two priests. Just 
before sunset they, seven in number, came from the south and 
stood in a line on the plain a short distance from town. We 











SHALako Doiis~—Hv-tu-tv, YA-M0o0-HAT-TO, SHALAKO, 
SAIATASHANA, KOVOMASHI 


went as near as we were allowed, but though we waited till 
dark, nothing was done by the “queer birds” till all of us had 
gone away. 

In the evening we went once more to the town, this time to 
stay till morning, for the dance lasted all night. On arriving 
at the first house we found a band of priests chanting outside the 
door. 

Mr. Graham, who has resided among the Zunis for about 
twenty-five years, explained that the priests’ song was one of 
thanksgiving. It lasted for about twenty minutes, after which 
we were admitted to the house. We entered a large, well-lighted 
room and seated ourselves on some benches. Then we feasted 


our eyes on the strange picture before us \t the farther end 
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of the room was an altar made of strips of wood painted dark 
red, blue and yellow. Behind it the walls were hung with 
blankets and bright-colored shawls; in front was a tray holding 
sacred Me-le wands. At either side, were baskets of corn, and 
to the right was an earthenware bow] full of prayer-meal. Sus- 
pended above the altar were pieces of wood fastened together 
to form a cross, from each arm of which hung an eagle's feather. 
Several times during the ceremony of the evening, a priest struck 
at the cross and made it whirl in the air. 

The Shalako who presided at this house had preceded us, and 
the two priests supporting the figures had withdrawn from 
under before we arrived. Its stuffed figure was standing in the 
corner, by far the most interesting object in the room. It had 
a huge head surmounted by white eagle feathers tipped with 
black. The face was black and had large ugly eves, the beak 
was of painted wood, and was two feet or more in length; down 
the back hung switches of black horse-hair decorated with eagle- 
feathers; around the neck were necklaces of shell beads inter- 
spersed with bits of coral and turquoise; it had no arms; but 


the lack of them was carefully concealed by fox and wild-cat 


skins which hung over the shoulders. The body was draped 
with several very fine robes of white cotton with borders em 
broidered in colored worsted. The lower part was arranged 


like a dress skirt and was hung over hoops to make it stand out. 
\s we saw the Shalako now in the corner, it stood about fiy 
feet high. Its robes were spread on the floor, the hoop-like 
distenders being te lescoped into each other. I could not photo- 
graph it, but I made a sketch on a calling-card, and I have since 
enlarged it according to my notes, and the picture in my mem 
ory. The two priests who supported the Shalako wore white 
tight-fitting caps on their heads, and had bands of red across 
their foreheads, and their faces were marked with black glisten- 
ing sacred paint. Each wore a long white shirt elaborate], 
tucked, its front almost hidden beneath necklaces of silver and 
shell beads. About the waist was a white cotton sash em 
broidered to match the blankets on the Shalako, and hanging 
behind were some fine fox-skins. The limbs were bare; on 
the feet were buckskin moccasins painted light blue; and aboui 
the calf and ankle were bands of leather with sleigh bells on 
them, which jingled every time the priests moved. 

On the floor from the door to the altar was marked a white 
line of cornmeal. \Ve had been seated but a few moments when 
a priest advanced upon this line to the altar and from it took 
a bundle of yucca leaves, and then going in turn to each side of 


the room, he struck the wall with yucca leaves and marked it 
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\nother priest came in and placed a | 


with sacred meal. 


against one of the rafters in the ceiling, where there was 


small shrine made of painted wood. In this he put some prayer 
plumes and some sacred meal. 

We now had a long wait of several hours, during which w 
\ little fellow came 


as they had 


watched the movements of those about us. 
into the room carrying a bunch of corn shucks just 


Ile 


dians, who tore off big pieces a 


been taken from the ear. assed these around to the In 


nd rolled tobacco in them, ma! 
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ing cigarettes six or eight inches long. Soon every man and 
boy in the room, from the oldest right down to the ten-year-old 
shavers, was smoking. A man now came and, standing in 
front of the altar, held out successively each arm and each leg. 
The Shalako priests in turn struck them with a bunch of yucca 
leaves; then they held the bunch up before the man, who spat 
on each side of it. After this ceremony there was another long 
wait. At about ten in the evening the owner of the house, with 
his wife, came in and walked along the meal line on the floor 
till they reached the altar. There, with bowed heads, they re- 
peated some prayers and answered to some responses, then they 
went out. Next women entered bearing bowls of food. There 
were seven holding stew, seven holding baked squash, and 
seven holding bread. The two Shalako priests, who all this 
time had been sitting at one side of the altar with a_ blanket 
spread over their knees, now advanced, and each took a pile of 
white paper-bread from a basket. On this they put some food 
from each bowl. Then silently, save for the tinkling sleigh- 
bells, they strode from the room and were gone for ten or fif- 
teen minutes. Mr. Graham told us they had gone to the rivet 
bank and had buried the food. On their return, women came 
and served them with bread, stew and squash, all of which they 
ate with their fingers. \hen they had finished, the feast was 
removed to an adjoining room, where it was spread for all who 
wished to eat. In this way another hour or more was con 
sumed. 

\fter the feast was over, the Indians in increased num- 
bers returned to the main room. Women with their babes in 
wicker cradles, and tall, well-built: Navajos in bright-colored 
blankets, seated themselves on the floor. To our left a band 
of musicians gathered. In their midst was a very large jar, or 
te-e-li, over which they stretched a sheepskin, binding it firmly 
with a piece of heavy cord, then each one took a painted gourd 
rattle. During the dance which followed, each shook his rattl 
in correct time, and one, who seemed to be the leader, struck th: 


improvised drum with a curved stick that resembled an um 


brella handle. In the opposite corner a number of priests, on 
of whom was a hideous albino, seated themselves around — the 
two Shalako. .\ basket of corn was passed to them; each one 


held it in his lap for a few moments, and, with bowed head, 
repeated pravers Then two very old) men took baskets and 
standing at either side of the altar, they chanted for a long time, 
rocking the baskets in their arms. Next. the man who seemed 
to be the chief Shalako priest, began a song which was accom 


panied by the musicians, and his fellow priests joined in the 
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chorus. Of course, his song was incomprehensible to us, but 
we caught the rhythm and easily detected a rhyme. Several 
times during the song, a man went up in front of the altar and 
whirled a “bull-roarer’—a small flat stick on the end of a string, 
which the Zunis call the Klem-tu-nu-nun-ney, or the wind—so as 
to keep the evil spirits away. 

At length the singing Shalako rose and began to dance. For 
twenty minutes he jumped up and down till the perspiration 
started from every pore. ‘The other Shalako priest now took 
up the dance, and the first one got under the figure in the corner. 
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While he was getting things adjusted, an Indian with blanket 
outspread screened him from view. 

After donning this strange garb, the priest again danced up 
and down, crossing and recrossing the priest already there. At 
intervals he would rush across the room snapping his long beak 
and whistling at the spectators, who laughed merrily. 

It was now past midnight, and we were nearly worn out 
Mr. Graham took us to other places where there were Shalako 
We were glad to leave the hot stuffy room where we had been 
for five hours, and to breathe the pure air outdoors. The night 
was cold and very dark, and we had to keep close to Mr. Gra 
ham's lantern, so as not to lose our way in the narrow, crook« 


alleys and dark covered passages. 
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We found Shalako in six other houses, in every respect simi- 
lar to the one we had left. The character of their surroundings 
was the same, except that the altars were different. At one 
place we found the Saiatashana, with the Shulawitzer and the 
Koyomashi, or “mudheads.” These queer creatures are con 
nected with an interesting story of the Zufis. It is said that 
years ago, after the Zunis had been rescued from their dark 
abode in the bowels of the earth by A-ha-u-ta and Ma-a-se-we, 
the two War-gods, one of their chiefs sent his son to find a 
suitable place on which to build a town. The son got lost and 
did not return; another son was sent and the same fate befell 
him; then the chief sent his daughter on the same mission. Be 
coming tired, she lay down and slept, and her brother, chancing 
to come upon her, became enamoured of her wondrous beauty 
and married her. When the voung woman awoke she was so 
enraged that she tore out her hair, beat her head and _ face till 
lumps appeared, and wept till her eye-lids were thick and 
swollen into unsightly rings. Her lips became distorted with 
her cursings and she angrily drew her foot across the sands, 
making a deep ridge which filled with water and was the begin- 
ning of the Zuni river. Twelve sons were born to the unhappy 
pair, all of them deformed like their mother. 

The Zuiis who represent the Koyomashi, in sacred or na 
tional dances, hold a much honored life position. At the close 
of the Shalako dance there is a ceremony called the “pay ing off” 
of the Koyomashi. These clown-like creatures gather in the 
different courtyards of town and receive contributions of food 
and wearing apparel 

In the sacred and historic dances, the Koyomashi wear mud- 
colored masks, having three round holes in the face, two for 
eyes and one for mouth. ‘fhe head has various round bumps 
resembling potatoes on it, and the body is daubed with clay. 
\ rough garment of brown or black is worn: sometimes it is 
merely a skirt, sometimes it covers the upper part of the body, 
being fastened over one shoulder and under the other arm and 
belted at the waist. 

\s we saw them now with the Shalako, they were dancing 
and waving their arms, hopping around, giving out queer inde 
scribable sounds. They seemed to be hilariously happy except 
when the Shalako ran towards them, when they would crouch 
and whine as if in fear, and would run to the spectators for 
pre tection. 

I said before that the dance lasted all night: sunrise found 
the rites still in progress. At about eight o'clock in the morn 


ing the women began to wail and rock themselves to and fro: 
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they approached the Shalako priests and sprinkled water on 
them with feathers and tiny shells till the men were drenched. 
Then, amid more weeping, all bade the Shalako tarewell; the 
priests got under the Shalako figures, and, with much ceremony, 
bore them from the room and across the river to the plain. More 
dancing was indulged in out there, but we were not permitted 
to approach. Then the Shalako solemnly went over the hills 
to their home in the south, and we turned away with some regret 
that the dance was over so soon. 

I:arly in the afternoon we started on our long homeward ride. 
The sky was a deep turquoise blue—that dark, beautiful tone 











HER-PAP-TI-NAH, A SHRINE “OvEK THE CENTRE OF THE EARTH,” 
SHOWING PRAYER PLUMES 


seen only in high altitudes —against it gleamed pink mesas and 
grav beetling cliffs; here and there the brilliant colors were 
relieved by the green of sage brush and the dark hues of distant 
pines, while over all there hung a thin wonderful veil of purpl 
mist. a veil which held within its folds the secret of an en- 
chanted past, and revealed no promise of the future. 

As we passed through town we caught a last glimpse of the 
Kovomashi dancing on the roofs of the houses, waving their 
arms wildly and hopping about like clowns against the sky line 
The effect of the scene, coupled with the memor\ of scenes of 
the night before, gave me a queer feeling. Why should not | 
also pray to a stone fetish with an arrowhead, a turquoise and a 
bit of coral tied to it?) Why should not I send a praver to the 
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Sun-father or to the Moon-mother on the filmy threads of a 
prayer plume, and breathe in reverence toward the six cardinal 
Truly the mystery which has enshrouded these strange 
people has seized me, and today | am 
the charm, the indefinable something which bathes the 
cliffs of Thunder Mountain and gives its mystery to Shiwona, 
the land of the Zunis. 


A HOPI PRAYER 
By HARRISON CONRARD 


for the growing grain, 


For the high white mesa, 


For the golds that fly, 


The clouds in the sky, 


Child of the Snake Woman, run with our cry 


Rain! rain! 


For the thirsting plain, 


(ur prayer in vour breast, 
Go forth to the west, 

The east, south, north, with 
Down hard on the sand 


(Of our dry, harsh land, 


That the gods may see that you 


(Of the woeful need 


Cf the plant and the seed: 


lor ve r tongue will droop and 


Then the gods will know 


That the wind should blow 


yreast that lhe 


In vour 


WEST 


tor the sad, pale melon, the squas 



















held in thrall by the won- 






the pale wide plain! 


h and the grain! 


soft skin pressed 


bear the brand 
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THE RIDE OF LEAN JOHN 
By CLARA E. HAMILTON 


4IS Spanish and Mexican friends called him Juan 
Flaco, and the few Americans who lived in 
1 los Angeles at that early date spoke of him as 
Lean John. Both names meant the same thing, 


and neither of them signified anything to John 





himself, who pursued the even tenor of his 
way, quite indifferent as to whether his neigh- 
bors thought him tall or short, or fat or lean. He had enough to 
do, and, in those stirring times just before the conquest of Cali 
fornia, enough to think of, too, and that was sufficient for him. 

His real name was John Brown, and, when that is said, it goes 
without adding that his interests were all with the Americans 
in the struggle of that year. He had stood with the crowd in 
\ugust and watched Stockton and Fremont as they marched 
into town with their troops, and the sight of the red-white-and 
blue, waving for the first time over the plaza, had given him 
thrill that he had never felt before. Every morning, from that 
day until September, he had turned his eyes to the flag floating 
over the barracks where Gillespie's men were garrisoned, and 
had rejoiced that he lived once more beneath the stars and 
stripes. 

But in September the clouds thickened over Los Angeles 
Indeed, they had been gathering ever since Stockton marched 
away. lor, no sooner had the garrison been left alone than the 
city began to plot and plan for sending it home to Uncle Sam 


\nd Kit Carson, who had been sent east to announce the joyful 


news of the conquest, had barely reached Arizona, before in 
los Angeles the stars and stripes had been hauled down and 
the flag of Mexico run up in its place. ‘Vhe whole southern end 


of the State was alive with horsemen riding to and fro to carry 
the news that the Americans were to be driven out. From all 
directions Spaniards flocked into Los Angeles, armed for war, 


lust surrender 


and Gillespie and his men soon saw that they 1 
unless help could reach them from the troops in the north. But 
Stockton was at Monterey, four hundred miles away, or, if not 
there, then at San Francisco, a hundred and seventy miles be 
yond. News must be carried to him by courter, and it was 


dangerous ric 


Then it was that Lean John came to the front \s it hap 

: | 
pened, he had a horse almost as lean as himseli, but long and 
strong. “‘Vhe Americans were holding an anxtous council on the 
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night of the twenty-fourth of September, when Juan Flaco pre- 
sented himself. He was not a man of many words. 

“I can go,” he said. “Within a week | will find and notify 
Commodore Stockton.” 

“A week?” said Gillespie, incredulously. ‘Why, he may be in 
San Francisco; and that is more than five hundred miles!” 

“Mountain road, too, part of the way,” added some one else. 

“Within a week the Commodore shall know,” reiterated John. 

They discussed it anxiously, pro and con, but he reminded 
them that they were losing time. 

“I must go at once—tonight—or the whole country will be in 
arms,” he said. “Give me something to show that you have 
sent me, and let me be off.” 

A leading Spaniard, who had not joined the revolt, held out a 
package of cigarette papers. 

“Here! Take these! Everybody carries them here, and if 
they are found on you, no one will suspect them. The Lieuten- 
ant can put his seal or some mark on them.” 

Lieutenant Gillespie wrote, “Believe the bearer,” on half a 
dozen of the papers, stamped them with his seal, distributed the 
marked ones through the package and handed them over to 
Lean John, who, without another word, stuffed them in his 
pocket and left the room. In a moment the clatter of his horse’s 
hoofs was heard as he rode out Buena Vista street. 

But Lean John was not the only rider on Buena Vista Street 
that night. Just as he passed the fort, he saw a party coming up 
a lane to the right, and, under the tall, pointed hat of the leader, 
his quick eye recognized Varela himself, the organizer of the 
revolt. 

“No use being stopped by them,” he muttered; and he put 
spurs to his horse. 

“Let us see where the sefor goes in such a hurry,” said Varela, 
and off flew the Californians in pursuit of the fast disappearing 
courier. 

Out toward the north and on into the open coantry sped the 
lone horseman, with his pursuers close behind. They were not 
gaining, and the foothills south of Cahuenga Pass were just 
ahead. 

Wake up, men,” shouted Varela, plunging the spurs into his 
own horse. “If he gets into the thickets, this dark night, w« 
might as well be chasing a jackrabbit.”’ 

The horses leaped forward under the prick of the spurs and 
swept along the road like a March whirlwind, the gay red and 
blue sashes of their riders streaming backward in the night 


breeze. Lean John bent close over his horse’s mane, expecting 
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every instant a pistol shot from behind. ‘They were gaining 

On they flew, the fugitive silent and watchful, and his pursuers 
upon him now, and he shut his teeth hard as he thought of what 
the next half hour was likely to bring to him. 

Qn they flew, the fugitive silent and watchful, and his pursuers 
shouting triumphantly, as each step brought them _ nearer. 
John’s eye was fixed on a dim, dark mass of trees and chaparral 
at the left of the road, a quarter of a mile farther on. It was his 
only chance, and he turned his horse into the brush, and plunged 
for the thicket. 

“Look out! There goes the hare!” shouted Varela. But it is 
easier for one horse alone to pick its way among the sage and 
cactus than for fifteen, and for a short distance Lean John gained. 
When he reached the thicket, he was still far enough ahead so 
that the Spaniards could not see just where he had entered, and 
they pulled up their horses. 

“No use to go any farther!’ said their leader, disgustedly. 
“Very likely he was nothing but a scared boy or an Indian horse 
thief.” 

“Here's one for luck, anyway,” said one of the others, and he 
lifted his pistol and fired into the brush. 

The troop laughed light-heartedly, and turned back toward 
town. But the shot for luck struck Lean John’s horse, and it 
fell with a groan. He sprang from the saddle and tried to 
staunch the blood, but it was of no use. 

“Poor Bonito!” said John, compassionately, and Bonito gave a 
last feeble whinney in response to his master’s voice. Lean John 
stood for a moment beside the dead horse that had been his dear 
est friend, and then silently uncinched the saddle, threw it over 
his arm and started mournfully on. 

It was a bad beginning, but he was not of the sort to be dis- 
couraged. After a tramp of four miles, he came to a rancho 
owned by an American, and there he stopped for another horse. 
It was immediately furnished, upon the display of the magic 
cigarette papers. 

“Better go by the way of Santa Barbara,” said the ranchman. 

“Thought I'd make better time if I went over the Tehachepi, 
even if it is rough,” answered Lean John, doubtfully. 

“No, you won't. Those mountains are bad, and the San Joa- 
quin valley is full of Indians. They've gone on the war-path, 
themselves, since we have taken to fighting.” 

“They have, have they? Well, that settles it,” and Lean John 
was off on the road toward the coast. 

At daybreak he fell in with an old ifriend by the name of Tom 
Lewis, who offered to accompany him, and together they rode 
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to Santa Barbara. A change of horses was made at the place of 
Lieutenant Talbot, and later at the ranchos of Thomas Robbins 
and Lewis Burton. But the pace was too much for Tom Lewis 
and he gave out before they reached San Luis Obispo. 

Lean John rode on, however, and a little after midnight that 
night, clattered into Monterey. He had been fifty hours in the 
saddle, and had not slept, except to doze a little as his horse 
galloped along the smooth beach near Santa Barbara. At Mon- 
terey he went straight to the house of Walter Colton, the alcalde. 

“Is Stockton here?” was his first question. 

“Stockton is in San Francisco.” answered Mr. Colton, and Lean 
John’s hopes sank. A hundred and seventy miles farther! 

By daybreak he was once more in the saddle, and this time the 
saddle was on the back of a race-horse belonging to Job Dye, for 
the marked cigarette papers made things easy for him every- 
where, in those anxious times. It was a fine animal and the road 
was good. But those last hundred miles were the hardest of the 
whole ride. Every bone in his weary body ached, and his eyes 
shut, in spite of himself. Once he fell sound asleep and iost an 
hour when he woke up again, hunting for the road which the 
horse had lost. And when he rode into San Jose, he dropped 
from his saddle from sheer numbness, and was picked up for a 
drunken man by a couple of bystanders. He made his way to 
the house of Thomas Larkin, a prominent American, however, 
and told his story. 

“You can never finish the ride, Mr. Brown,” said Mr. Larkin, 
pityingly. “It is impossible for one man to do such a thing in 
the time you have given yourself. Let me send one of my friends 
from here in your place.” . 

“I said | would do it, and I will,” said Lean John, doggedly. 
And he was off again as soon as a fresh horse could be procured. 

It was evening when he reached San Francisco. He rode 
down to the beach, but could make nothing of the shipping in 
the darkness. He went to a fisherman’s cabin near by and 
knocked. 

“Is Stockton here?” he asked, but his voice was so thick that 
the fisherman had to ask him twice before he understood. 

“Stockton? Oh, yes. His flagship is out there,” and he point- 
ed across the bay. 

“When do they come ashore?” 

“Oh, fairly early, every morning.” 

“All right,” said Juan Flaco, with a feeling of unspeakable re- 
lief. “I’m going to sleep. You wake me when the Commodore's 
boat comes out.”” And, without more words, he pulled the sad- 
dle from his horse, threw it on the sand for a pillow and was 
asleep almost before the man had closed the door. 

“There's a queer man out there—crazy or something,” said the 
fisherman to his wife, as he slipped the unaccustomed bolt. 
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but in the morning he waked the stranger just as the boat 
from the flag-ship landed, and Lean John, presenting his cigar- 
ette papers, was promptly taken out to the Commodore. When 
he had told his story, and plans had been set on foot for the help 
of Los Angeles, Stockton looked him over critically and asked: 

“But when did you say all this trouble began?” 

“About ten days ago. But I did not start until the evening 
of the twenty-fourth.” 

“And this is the thirtieth,” said the Commodore. “You rode 
five hundred miles in six days?” 
“Yes,” answered Lean John. “I said I would do it in a week. 
I am shy a day, for I took six instead of seven. But then, | 
always like to leave time for a cup of coffee at the end of a good 
ride.” 

Monrovia, Cal 


LABOR IS PRAYER 
By CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


HAT should | ask of God? 

(?) To come? He is here. 
He is here and now in me. It is Him that I feel. 

|, feeling, am that much God. 

To give? He has given, is giving, gives. 

The flow and the pulse of things, 

Each step and quiver of life is full of God. 

Should an egg pray to be given? Nay, to be hatched. 

\nd will hatch, pray or not, if alive. 

If it were ready, willing, only the shell not broken, 

It had better peck than be praying. 

What should I ask of God? 

God, who pushes and pushes 

With the tides of the whole creation. 

He might ask me for something- 

Namely, to get a move on 

To let Him through and not hinder! 

God is not slow nor deficient. 

He does not need a reminder. 

He is strictly attending to business. 

Sull, things con't work as they ought to 

Si mmething does ail the pre cession 

It wavers, sticks and drops backward. 

Well, what ails the procession ? 

Some men stopping and waiting, 

Some men wriggling backwards, 

\nd praying—or urging to praying 

That God will move the procession! 

Would you be wound up like a puppet ? 

Marionettes of High Heaven? 

Or like a recalcitrant baby, 

Dragged by the arms—heels rebellious! 

Pray to yourself—that you travel! 

Or,—without praying—just travel! 












IN THE MYSTERIOUS QUARTER 
By EDWARD FELTON WHEATON 








IS a frowning fortress of civilization, this 





palace-crowned height which towers austere- 





lv to the west. Incongruously enough 


mits 


bears the title of “Nob Hill.” bar sinister of 





the rough and ready diction of early days. 





Unlike the former residents of its aristocratic 





domain, it cannot bury the unwelcome mem 





ory of its ancestral sponsors by migrating to 











distant regions. It recks not that, to the 
north, the slopes and summit of its ancient 


kinsman, ll, once glorious in its. barrenness’=§ and 


1 


station, now covers its nakedness wit! 





crowned 
a nondescript garb of forlorn shanties, and yields daily tribute 
f its own substance to the eager maw of the rock-crusher. Th 
bustle and roar of the business section in the valley to the 


South—filled though those depths may be with imposing offic: 


structures and palatial hotels—comes but faintly as a reminder 
that commerce and aristocracy have naught in common. Th 
defiant height sits grim and silent, surrounded by day with a robe 


of sunshine, and crowned by night with a diadem of lights. 
Clustering close about the base of this height, ana stowly but 
surely creeping upward towards its summit, lies the very anti 
thesis of all that the eminence signifies. Covering an area of 
scarce a square mile, sodden in its filth, low lying, untidy, evil 
smelling and squalid, but bizarre and picturesque withai, is the 
stronghold of another civilization, differing as radically in every 
sense from that typified by the portentous height, as light differs 
from darkness. The idiomatic Westerner has dubbed this dis 
trict “Chinatown.” It is a bit of the “mysterious East,” flung 
like a dark blot across the fair escutcheon of the Golden City. 
Within this restricted area of ramshackle dwellings and rabbit- 
like subterranean burrowings, the almond-eyed sons and daugh- 
ters of the Orient live, move, and have their being, though in 
ways that differ strangely from those of their Occidental neigh- 
bors. Superstition and distrust unite in maintaining the race 
barrier between white and yellow. There are those of each who 
possess understanding of the ways and thoughts of the other 
race; but, with that strange adaptability peculiar to himself, the 
Chinese is more versed in the ways of the white man than he 
can ever be in theirs. The Oriental character places its own re 
strictions on this, however, and, far from perceiving the perma- 


nent advantages that might accrue to himself and his fellows 
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through such understanding, he places a limit upon it, and uses 
it but to achieve and maintain some trivial advantage over his 
fellow-countryman. It is in this way that the Chinaman com- 
prehends the white man’s law. Governed by it he will not be, 
except through compulsion and by command of his “Tong,” or 
clan. Profit by it, he will, willingly, with no respect for its 
majesty, purpose, or method, but with a mighty comprehension 
of its power to serve his ends. For him, there is a law, but it is 
the law of arbitration, with the council of his Tong as arbiter. 
To that he submits—or, evading it, becomes an outlaw, and a 
pariah, renegade, and loathed of all. 

Sing Bin Chew slouched through Dupont street with wary 
gait. A heavy pistol reposed snugly within the depths of his 
capacious sleeve, for he was a bad man, and the price upon his 
head was a heavy one. The Suey Kong Tong, which had placed 
that price upon him, had done so after careful and weighty con- 
sideration, and in the eyes of every member of the clan council, 
it was a just act so to place it. That it was mid-afternoon, with 
a strong force of the white police-devils on duty in Chinatown 
because of the highbinder war that impended, Sing Bin Chew 
knew to be the cause of the comparative safety he enjoyed in this 
slouching along. Still, the blood price upon his life was a heavy 
one, and a shot from some near-by window might put the marks- 
man in the way of claiming the money with comparative im- 
punity. He timed his steps to an exact pace with the blue- 
coated officer, who was patrolling the street. These police-devils 
had a way of executing summary vengeance upon any one who 
was fatally careless with firearms to the detriment of one of their 
number. Every dweller in the quarter knew that, and so, by 
keeping in exact line with the policeman, he made sure that none 
would seek to harm him for the present. A block further and 
he would be safe, for a plunge into a familiar underground laby- 
rinth would place him beyond the immediate reach of his pur- 
suers, 

At the cross-street the officer halted and gazed around him, 
then moved leisurely on. The Chinaman halted also, taking 
care to keep his body in such a position that the officer was in 
direct line with him. He pretended to be stopping to light a 
cigarette ; in reality he had halted because the officer had. When 
the officer moved on, Sing Bin Chew moved with him. 

But that brief halt had only served to add fuel to the flame of 
hatred that raged within the Chinaman’s heart against the man 
who had been instrumental in placing the price upon his head. 
Diagonally opposite to the corner upon which he had paused, 
stood the siore of Dong Man Gow, his bitter enemy. Flaringly 
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insolent in its appearance of prosperity, with its plate-glass 
windows and imposing entrance, the sight of that emporium 
never failed to rouse his hatred of his relentless persecutor to 
its highest pitch. It reminded him of the appalling contrast 
between his fortunes and those of his enemy. Envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness seethed within him at the sight, 
for by every right, all that Dong Man Gow possessed was the 
property of Sing Bin Chew. That he was not in serene and 
undisturbed enjoyment of his rights, was due to the law of the 
white devils, and he ground his teeth in rage at the thought. 

These two had been young men together, far to the south, in 
Mexico. A business partnership had been entered into, and 
happy was their lot, for wealth rolled in apace, and they were 
in the way of becoming rich men. Then Sing Bin Chew had 
fallen sick, and, while he lay in his evil plight, the perfidious 
Dong had sold the business to others, and fled with the purchase 
price and their joint savings. This money had been the founda- 
tion of Dong’s present prosperity ; by its aid he had become rich 
and respected, and as a result had attained the leadership of his 
Tong. 

Sing’s recovery from his illness had been slow, yet he had 
hastened after the fugitive Dong with might and main, when 
once recovered and aware of the calamity which had been his. 
The wily Dong had forseen this, and had invoked the white 
devils’ law to his own aid. Barely had Sing reached the Golden 
City when he was cast into jail on a carefully trumped-up 
charge. Moneyless, friendless and alone, he stood no chance, 
with the hired witnesses of Dong to testify against him, and he 
was railroaded to the State’s Prison. Released—an attempt at 
summary vengeance on his part had resulted in the placing of the 
price upon his head by Dong’s clan, acting at their chief’s in- 
stigation. He knew the uselessness of an attempt at flight. 
Everywhere it would be the same; he could not go so far away 
that Dong’s influence would fail to reach him. He must stay 
and fight it out to the bitter end. 

The pariah had reached his destination in safety, thanks to 
the kind but unconscious protection which the police officer had 
afforded him. He cast one quick glance about him, and what 
he saw caused him to halt within the doorway into which he 
had plunged, and glance furtively up and down the street. His 
sharp eyes had noted two young Chinese girls coming along the 
street toward the doorway within which he stood, and even as 
he recognized them as the daughters of his enemy, a sudden plan 
whereby he might heap insult and contumely upon Dong had 
sprung into his mind. 
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As the girls arrived opposite his doorway, he called to them, 
softly. It was but a sentence that he spoke, yet it left them 
frightened and apprehensive. “Thy father’s friend bids thee 
beware of the white devils who would kidnap, and sell thee into 
slavery,” he said; then turned and plunged into the depths. The 
girls hastened homeward in terror. 

Sing Bin Chew entered the opium den, with haste. He must 
act with speed, now. A recumbent figure, upon a couch common 
enough in such places, reached a sluggish hand toward the 
“layout” on the low table by the side of the couch, as he entered. 
With a bound, Sing crossed the room, and snatched the “layout” 
beyond the reach of the groping hand. The figure rolled toward 
him, cursing, and the oaths were in English. 

“Give that back, damn you!” 

“You write first,” the Chinaman demanded. 

“Write what?” came the answering growl. 

“You write one l’il word in Englis’. Then I give back.” 

The “fiend” muttered a querulous acquiescence, and Sing pro- 
duced pencil and paper. Then he dictated while the other wrote 
with trembling fingers. 

The lady superintendent of the Methodist Mission called 
police headquarters by telephone with urgent haste. “Please 
send someone to rescue the two daughters of Dong Man Gow 
at 6 Hinckley Alley, and bring them to me, at once. I have just 
had a note from them asking for assistance, as their father is 
planning to sell them into slavery,” she begged. The answer 
came promptly back, “Two men starting now.” Then she sat 
down to wait. 

Arriving at their destination, the two detectives demanded 
admittance. This being denied them, they forced the door, and 
sprang rapidly up the stairs. A hurried scramble of feet above 
them warned them to use all dispatch, ere their quarry was 
spirited away. At the head of the stairs another locked door 
barred the passage. A young Chinese girl cowered sobbing 
in the corner as they burst through, and, just poising herself 
on the window sill for a leap, her sister appeared. As they en- 
tered, she sprang for an adjacent roof, but ere she could flee far- 
ther, the agile detective had followed her, and she was in his 
custody. 

At the Mission, the whole thing was finally explained. The 
identity of the girls, as the daughters of the rich Dong Alan Gow, 
was promptly established. ‘That neither could speak or write 
English also became apparent immediately. From the vernacu- 
lar, they sobbingly confessed that they had been told by “their 
father’s friend” that some “white devils” would attempt to kid- 
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nap them and sell them into slavery. When the detectives had 
come, their fears were realized and they had attempted to flee. 
They were now assured of protection, and their father sent for, 
while the detectives went back to headquarters puzzling over that 
note that had sent them on the wild goose chase. 

All Chinatown buzzed with the story ere an hour had passed. 
From mouth to mouth went the news, and many were the 
chuckles that gurgled in the throats of all who envied Dong his 
prosperity and were not of his Tong. Truly this insult called 
for bitter reparation, if he would save his face. Else would the 
rich and powerful Dong Man Gow quickly become the laughing 
stock of all Chinatown. His house raided by the white detective- 
devils, because he planned to sell his own daughters into slavery, 
when all knew the rich marriages he hoped to make for them. 
Yes, the joke was on Dong Man Gow. 

Slowly the gossip filtered the lower levels, and sped through 
the rabbit-warren lying so far underground that its inhabitants 
were as the cave-dwellers of old. At length the details of how 
successfully his plan had worked came to the ears of Sing Bin 
Chew. He laughed grimly, and prepared for the next step in his 
campaign of insult against his enemy. 

In the early morning, just before the gray dawn began to 
hover in the east, Sing Bin Chew stole carefully out of a celler- 
way across the street from his persecutor’s store, now shuttered 
and forbidding. In his hand, Sing Bin Chew bore a carefully 
prepared placard written in the very blackest of ink on the very 
brightest red paper. This placard set forth in every insulting 
detail the slight he had put upon his enemy, and wound up with 
an elaborate description of the various animals from whom the 
ancestry of that enemy had sprung, and a plain challenge to 
Dong Man Gow to repair his shattered reputation, to rehabilitate 
his dishonored name—in plain Chinese, to “save his face.” 

From a doorway as black as the one from which Sing Bin 
Chew had issued forth, a pair of narrow, cunning eyes watched 
him. The bad men of the Suey Kong Tong had not relaxed 
their vigilance, and the owner of those eyes was an interested 
spectator of Sing Bin Chew’s progress. Had there been light 
enough, and an observer to note it, the gleam of cruel cupidity 
in the watching eyes would have been appalling. 

Catlike, the dark figure stole out of the doorway, and ap- 
proached the other where he stood in contemplation of his en- 
emy’s portal, on the wooden shutter of which he meant to place 
his placard, that all who ran might read the mighty defiance he 
had hurled in that enemy’s teeth. 

Grim satisfaction in his achievement lulled him to a sense of 
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security, there in the velvet blackness preceding the dawn, else 
would he have marked the stealthy approach of that figure glid 
ing toward him with such sinister caution. Too late he cast one 
glance about him. At the very instant that he turned, the glid 
ing figure hurled itself upon him. A thud, a groan, and the dull 
sound of a falling body marked the end of the drama. 

Presently a gleam of light crested the summit of the aristo- 
cratic heights, heralding the breaking of the dawn. Slowly the 
daylight gained in power, tinting the splendor of the hill, and 
filtering slowly down to reveal the contrast in the squalid depths, 
dissipating the shadows that had, in charity, covered the sins 
of the night. But the huddled, silent figure, so hideously flung 
across the rich man’s threshold, cared naught for the brightness 
of the coming day. Presently, the news that Dong Man Gow had 
saved his face would be whispered through the length and 
breadth of the underground labyrinth, and presently the assassin 
would claim the price of the deed which had enabled the mer- 
chant to walk abroad, unashamed. There was no sting now, 
in the taunt that Sing Bin Chew had so carefully prepared. 
Where the bright placard lay beneath the limp body, spread a 
stain of darker red, blotting out the defiance written thereon, 
Many is the slip, *twixt the cup and the lip, in the mysterious 
quarter. 

San Francisco. 





THE OASIS 
By THERESA RUSSELL 


MALL in the midst of the vast, 
None pass me by; 
A pearl by the sand-ocean cast, 


Afar they descry. 
Star to the pilgrim faint, 
Precious as shrine of saint, 
Haven am I. 


One in my shade bides content 
Fanned by my breeze, 
Under my green bowered tent 
Lingers at case. 
Delilah to Samson shorn, 
Lulling ‘from morn to morn, 
Siren am I. 


One snatches rest and is gone, 
Scorning to stay; 
Treasures yet wait to be won 
Too short the day. 
Nurse to his flagging zeal, 
ry . . 
Turning his woe to weal, 
Savior am I. 


Los Angeles 
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SOME CRIMINAL CAPTURES IN THE 
EARLY SIXTIES 


By J. E. PLEASANTS 


N THE early days there was quite an extensive trade 
carried on between Los Angeles and Salt Lake. ‘The 
Mormons at that time got a large proportion of their 
supplies from Southern California. The goods were 
freighted, by means of wagon trains, over what was 
called the Southern route. This came through Las 
Vegas, Nevada, thence through California south of 
the Amargosa river and on to San Bernardino. It 
was the same route on which, in 1857, in the south- 
western part of Utah, occurred the greatest tragedy in the 
history of the Southwest—the Mountain Meadow 
Massacre. 

Following these freight trains were a class of Mormon horse- 
thieves, from which in time grew a regularly organized band. 
They made systematic inroads upon the stock of the rancheros, 
stealing a few at a time, as opportunity afforded; and it was 
usually gentle animals that were their prey. 

These they collected in the grassy meadoys of the north side 
of the San Gabriel and San Bernardino mountains, where feed 
and water were abundant, until there was a herd of sufficient size 
to be driven to Utah and sold. This system of theft became such 
an evil that in 1861 the owners of several ranches in Los Angeles 
and San Bernardino counties decided to equip a posse of men to 
hunt out the thieves, and try to recover some of the lost stock. 
Among the ranch owners who headed this movement were Will- 
iam Workman, John Rowland, William Wolfskill, Frank Tem- 
ple and Francisco Lopez. Messrs. Workman and Rowland were 
at the time joint owners in La Puente Rancho. Mr. Wolfskill 
owned several ranches in Los Angeles County, and was a large 
stock raiser. I was at that time in charge of one of his ranches, 
the Lomas de Santiago, which has since become absorbed by the 
San Joaquin Ranch, now one of the largest holdings in Orange 
County. We kept horses on the Lomas de Santiago at that time, 
and as we had lost quite a number I was not unwilling to be- 
come one of the searching party. The posse consisted of Will- 
iam Warren, who, being somewhat skilled in such matters, was 
chosen leader, Frank Rice, Nat. Shrewsbury, C. Laughlin, J. 
Armenta and myself. We were all well armed and well mounted, 
having had the pick of the saddle horses of the several ranches. 

Early in October we left Los Angeles, having each of us ob- 
tained official authority for making arrests. We went to San 
Bernardino, which we entered singly and after nightfall, in order 
to avoid suspicion, as it was commonly known that these bands 
of thieves had a rendezvous at that place and friends on the look- 
out. Warren had communicated with Sheriff Smith of San Ber- 
nardino County, and he had made all necessary arrangements 
for us, even to the extent of getting accommodations for us in 
private houses, as he thought it best for us not to be seen at the 
hotel. We stayed in San Bernardino the following day, learning 
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what we could with due caution. We leit town about nine in the 
evening, accompanied by Sheriff Smith, who had decided to help 
us in our search. We were much pleased with this arrangement, 
as he was a man noted for his coolness and intrepid courage in 
the face of danger. Our way lay up the Cajon Pass to the Swart- 
house Cafion, which we reached about 2 a. m. Here we camped 
till daybreak. We then followed the cafion, and scoured the 
mountain sides for traces of our game. We found many indica- 
tions of their having been in the vicinity, and finally came to a 
log cabin on the mountain side by a spring, near which grazed 
a few head of horses. The sole occupant of the cabin was a 
Utah Indian, who either would not or could not speak enough 
English to be at all satisfactory. We labored with him long, but 
in vain; his broken lingo of mixed Indian and English afforded 
no clew. Only once in a moment of apparent inspiration, he 
asked: “You stealum horses?” We answered yes, at which he 
laughed and seemed to grow confidential ; but it was all too much 
in his native tongue so that it served no purpose for our ends. 
We camped at his spring for the night, however, hoping his com- 
panions might return. He was friendly and offered no objections 
to this. Among the horses feeding near the cabin was one bear- 
ing the brand of Francisco Lopez. Of this we took possession 
without any opposition from the Indian. 

The next morning, nothing having resulted from our watch 
and the Indian making signs that horses had gone toward the 
Mojave river, we decided to go in that direction. We reached 
Lane’s Crossing that afternoon, after a ride of about twenty- 
five miles. This was a trading post kept by a man named Lane 
at the Mojave River on the main emigrant road. Lane was well 
known for his honesty and truthfulness, so we felt that if he 
could give us any information it would be reliable. He lived 
here alone, in a log cabin of considerable dimensions, which he 
had made a fortified stronghold against possible attack from In- 
dians or other marauders. We made known our errand, but 
Lane could give us very little information. He had seen sus- 
picious looking characters pass both ways, but none with loose 
stock. He advised us to go down the river fifteen or twenty 
miles, as collectors of stolen stock would avoid the main road 
where practicable, and here the country was quite open. We 
acted on his advice, and spent two days in searching for traces 
along the river, but with no results. 

We came to the conclusion that the objects of our search 
must be farther west in the mountains about the Rock Creek 
region. Leaving the river very early one morning, we returned 
to the mountains, pushing farther west than we had previously 
done. During this afternoon one of the party killed a deer, which 
was a very acceptable addition to our rations. After reaching 
the meadows, which lay at a considerable elevation, we pro- 
ceeded cautiously, as in many places we found signs of our 
quarry in the shape of deserted camps where stock had been 
herded at no distant date. The mountains along here were in- 
terspersed with grassy meadows and running streams. The 
grazing was excellent, and in those days this section was remote 
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irom any settlement, making it an ideal rendezvous for these 
gangs of thieves with their stolen herds. About sunset, as we 
were nearing the top of a ridge, some of the party who were a 
little in advance saw a smoke, which evidently came irom a 
camp-fire. We came together, and after a short consultation we 
made a charge upon the camp, which was just over the ridge 
on the edge of a pretty meadow by the side of a stream. ‘The 
camp was guarded by but one man, who was evidently detailed 
to keep camp and herd the band of horses that were grazing in 
the meadow. ‘The herder had started his campfire to cook his 
supper, but, to his misfortune, had lighted it a little too early. 
He was completely taken by surprise, and at first made an at- 
tempt to get his gun; then seeming to think that of no use, 
started to run, but was suddenly stopped by the Sheriff, who 
called to him to halt or be shot. He then quietly did the only 
rational thing—gave himself into custody. He was a short, 
thick-set young fellow, with a hard face, and sullen manner. 

At first he refused to tell us anything at all of his accomplices ; 
but, after a time, on being told that he would be well-treated as 
long as he behaved and answered proper questions, he consented 
to talk a little, especially after seeing that we identified a num- 
ber of the horses by their brands. He said that there were a 
number of men collecting horses to make up a band to take to 
Salt Lake. They were scattered among the settlements gath- 
ering stock as they could, to take back into the mountains to be 
kept there until they should accumulate enough to make the 
drive. Of his own party, all he would say was that there were 
several of them, and that they might be in that night or the next. 
With this we had to be content and take our chances. There was 
considerable risk in lying in wait for the gang to return, not 
knowing their number, but it seemed the only thing to do. Our 
prisoner’s supply of provisions was quite scant, and our own 
was getting low, so we hoped that he was telling the truth about 
the time he expected his party in. 

We quickly cooked and ate supper, and made ready to receive 
the outlaws on their return. 

The Sheriff handcuffed the prisoner and placed him under 
guard at some little distance from the camp. We took turns 
sleeping and doing guard duty through the night. 

The next day dragged along to an end and Still no arrivals. 
We identified the greater number of the stock as belonging to 
the different owners who had organized our party, but hoped to 
secure still more, when we bagged the rest of our game. Dark 
came at the end of the second day and we made our preparations 
as before. It was quite cold and uncomfortable for the guard, 
as we dared not keep up a fire after dark for fear of giving the 
enemy the advantage. This night passed without incident and 
the next day, and the third night, until about 3 o’clock in the 
morning. At this time we were suddenly aroused by the guard 
who said there were horses coming up the ridge. We then made 
all possible haste to carry into execution the plan previously 
agreed upon—to place ourselves in a position to surround the 
thieves after they came into camp. We quietly stationed our- 
selves at short distances from camp, each man taking a place 
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selected and as much under cover as possible. We iay tiius 
quietly waiting for their advance. They came up the ridge, en- 
tering the meadow by the same trail we had come, driving quite 
a herd of horses. We could see them outlined against tiie sky 
as they came over the ridge, and there were but three men. 1 
turned the horses back into the meadow, then rode into amp. 
calling several times for “Jim; but no Jim answered, as Sheri 
Smith had instructed him in an impressive manner, that it eso 
be unsafe to give the alarm in any way when his friends re- 
turned. They seemed rather uneasy at receiving no response 
from their confederate, but came on to camp and began to un 
saddle their tired horses. This was our opportunity. We 
quickly surrounded them and ordered them to surrender. There 
were several shots fired on both sides, but as we were at first 
some distance apart and in the timber, no one was hurt. We 
secured two of them, the third escaped on foot. Two of our men 
chased him some distance, but finally lost him in the dense 
brush. They returned some time after daylight and we made 
preparations to return with the three prisoners and the stock 
to San Bernardino. 

The prisoners in San Bernardino jail were in due time con- 
victed and sent to the State Prison for a term of years. They all 
confessed their guilt, and their conviction had the effect of break- 
ing up the nefarious ring of which they had been a part. And 
now as to the fortunes of the man who escaped. 

Many of the old residents of Los Angeles County will re- 
member the unprovoked murder of a very popular citizen in 1863 
—that of John Sanford. Mr. Sanford was a brother-in-law of 
General Phineas Banning, who was the founder of the town of 
Wilmington, and father of the Banning Brothers, present own- 
ers of Santa Catalina Island. 

Mr. Sanford was driving in a buggy from Los Angeles to his 
ranch near Ft. Tejon. When within a few miles of the ranch he 
overtook a man walking and carrying a roll of blankets on his 
back. Tramps were unknown in those days, and this was the 
mode of travel frequently for imager m iners looking for work. 

Ir. Sanford entertained no suspicion of the character of this man, 
but kindly asked him to ride. The man acce nn d the invitation, 
and as they rode along said that |! 





1€ Was looking ¢ for work of any 
kind. Mr. Sanford told him to go on to the ranch with him and 
he would try and find something for him to do. They rode on 
some distance, when something about the harness getting out of 
order Mr. Sanford stepped out of the buggy to arrange it. 
was the custom at that time for all men to carry a revolv: 
when making long trips into the country, and Mr. Sanford had 
his lying on the buggy seat in its case as was his custom. This 
scemed to inspire the thought of crime in the mind of the man 
left in the buggy, for no sooner was his benefactor’s back turned 
than he seized the pistol and shot Mr. Sanford dead. He then 
rifled the dead man’s pockets, obtained a trifling sum, unhitched 
the team, turned one of the horses loose and rode away on the 
other, taking his blankets and Mr. Sanford’s watch and pistol. 
Mr. Sanford’s body and the deserted buggy were found within 
an hour by some teamsters coming over the road. They brought 
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the body to Los Angeles and gave the alarm. The town was 
wild with excitement over the terrible crime and a large re- 
ward was offered for the murderer. Notices of the reward were 
posted in prominent places in the city, and in neighboring towns. 

In those days it was more difficult to capture a criminal than 
now, owing to the scarcity of telegraph lines and to the thinly 
settled condition of the country. The first telegraph line be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles was not completed until 
1860, and there was no connection with the smaller towns until 
a much later date. Owing to these conditions it was no uncom- 
mon thing for citizens to take an active part in assisting the offi- 
cers in the capture of a criminal, where the crime committed 
called forth much public resentment. About a week later a 
citizen stopping at a hotel in Santa Barbara had his suspicions 
aroused by a man traveling on foot, who stayed at the hotel over 
night. In some mysterious manner, he connected this man with 
the Sanford murder, and could not rid his mind of the thought, 
though there seemed little ground for it. The next morning he 
told the landlord of his suspicions, and suggested their detaining 
the man until inquiries could be made. The landlord laughed at 
him and discouraged any interference with the stranger, who, he 
said, was only some poor fellow looking for work. After break- 
fast the stranger left the hotel, taking the road up the coast. 
Meanwhile the man who had suspected him could not rid his 
mind of the conviction of this unknown man’s guilt, and fol- 
lowed him, watching a chance for a safe attack. Finally passing 
the traveler, he awaited him at a turn in the road near a farm 
house, where he might call assistance if necessary. There he 
grappled the suspected man, and after a severe struggle, suc- 
ceeded in throwing him to the ground and held him there until 
help came. They took the man back to town and had him ar- 
rested and searched. On his person was found Mr. Sanford’s 
watch, and in his roll of blankets the pistol that had been the 
means of sending its owner to death. 

The prisoner was taken to Los Angeles and tried. He con- 
fessed his crime and gave in substance the facts relating to the 
murder as before mentioned. He was sentenced to be hanged, 
but the enraged citizns, fearing his possible escape before the 
day appointed, determined to execute the sentence at once. On 
the scaffold he was asked if he had anything to say, and he re- 
plied that he had. He asked if there was any one present who 
had helped to capture some horse thieves in the mountains near 
Rock Creek two years before. There were several replies in the 
affirmative. He then said that he was the man who escaped. 
He stated that he had killed seven other men, besides being en- 
gaged in the atrocities of the Mountain Meadow Massacre. He 
expressed himself as having no remorse whatever for his crimes. 
He gave his name as Charles Wilkins, said he was of English 
birth and that his parents were Mormons living in Salt Lake. 
After finishing his remarks, he was hanged without further cere- 
mony, and I believe him to have been one of the most thoroughly 
hardened criminals ever brought to justice on the Pacific Coast. 


Santa Ana, Cal. 
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THE OLD NAMES* 


T WOULD be hard to say, for they are many—but 
| probably the greatest service that Theodore Roosevelt 
has done his country has been in convincing the kind 
of people who waited only for that conviction, that we 
Can do things, if we Try. And the ripples of this con- 
viction are spreading daily, not only in municipal and 
State politics, but in many smaller ponds. 
A few months ago the Secretary of War listened to 
and approved the request of a few thoughtful people 
(who had history on their side, and the right feeling) 
and officially restored to the military post at Monterey the name 
by which it was known to all the civilized world before there was 
an American settlement in the Golden State. It was a consider- 
able cutting of red-tape, but the case needed the shears. As was 
remarked in these pages very recently, it was a good precedent. 
The April number of this magazine made some mild remarks 
about an atrociously ignorant and impertinent changing of his- 
toric names in California by some clerk of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and urged that the gentleman's superiors restore the proper 
nomenclature. Appeals were made to the President of the United 
States, and to the Postmaster-General, for restoration of the post- 
office names to which we are entitled. It is pleasant to be able 
to record that this matter received proper consideration at Wash- 
ington, and beginning July Ist (the Post Office “quarter’”) the 
official designation of the following California postoffices will be 
changed from the illiterate official botchery back to the proper 
spelling. The other suggestions made are “under consideration.” 
Delrosa to Del Rosa. Lamanda to La Manda. 
Lahonda to La Honda. Paloverde to Palo Verde. 
Also the following postoffices which have been written as one 
word will henceforth be known as they should be, as two words: 


Del Mar. La Mesa. El! Monte. 
Dos Palos. Palo Alto. El Toro. 

El Casco. Menlo Park. La Panza. 
El Rio. El Cajon. Chula Vista. 


Credit for the initiative in this movement belongs to Hon. 
Zoeth S. Eldredge, of San Francisco, State Bank Commissioner, 
and a serious student of California history. The Landmarks 
Club has also taken a vital part in the campaign; and so have 
several other good citizens. 

It is encouraging to note that the people of San Buenaventura 
(the beautiful little California city which has suffered worst by 
the salaried illiterates) are stirring for the restoration of the 
name their town has worn proudly ever since 1782 until a few 
years ago, when cheap clerks with an empiric power docked it to 
mere “Ventura,” Power to the elbow of all Californians who 
refuse to be parties to easy ignorance of history and spelling. 


*See editorial pages. 
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The University of New York has made up a jury of 

“not less than one hundred,” chosen with rather Eastern 

HAUL standards, to fill the niches in a National Hall of Fame; 

and there are now forty-two such vacancies, of which there shall 

be twenty-six native-born Americans, six Americans of foreign 
birth, and ten American women. 

As Lincoln remarked: “For the sort of people that like this 
sort of thing, this is just the sort of thing those people would 
like.” Without hostile discussion of the entitlement of the Uni- 
versity of New York to establish such a pantheon—which Har- 
vard may have thought of and been too modest to attempt—it 
does rather concern the public to see that the enterprise, once 
started, shall be held to standards worthy of the universal Amer- 
ican intelligence. To fill the list of worthies is a matter which 
may well engage the most judicial historians and philosophers ; 
but there are a few names so obvious that they would not need 
mention were it not that the plan is fathered in a way which in 
itself suggests a certain innocence. 

Among the ten most illustrious American women there would 
be much discussion, but there is no question whatever, to any- 
one who knows even the A, B, ab of our national story, that 
whoever else is or is not represented among the niches devoted 
to women, Jessie Benton Frémont will have to be. 

The daughter of Tom Benton, the first Senator of the United 
States to foresee the thing that made us a continental instead of 
a provincial nation; the wife of John C. Frémont, the man who 
by his courage and diplomacy realized and developed Benton’s 
broad vision; herself the first woman in the United States that 
the whole nation called by her first name; the woman who for the 
only time in American history “held up” the government, defied 
the War Department and sent her Young Man to find and con- 
quer and make new national boundaries, in defiance of the 
provincialism of his superiors—this woman will be in the Hall 
of Fame. She had more of the prophecy of statecraft than most 
of the statesmen—and more than any of the wives of any of the 
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Presidents. And she had the human quality beyond any of them. 
fis is in no disregard of other wise and noble women; but to any 
student of American history it is obvious that Mrs. Fremont held 
a place no other woman has ever held, both in the councils of 
the nation and in the public liking. 

If not now, sometime there will be a niche also for her hus- 
band, The Pathfinder. The man who by his personal eftort, 
as a humble officer, added more territory to the United States, 
and better territory, than any other man ever added; the man 
who has been crucified for the provincialism of statesmen of his 
day and of megalocephalic Harvard professors that write history 
they cannot understand; the man who broke all records before 
or since, as an explorer of America; the man who conquered 
more country of a foreign speech, with less loss of blood on 
either side, and more built up, by his personal diplomacy, friendly 
relations between the conquerors and conquered than any other 
American that ever lived—John C. Frémont—he will also be 
Among Those Present. 

And possibly also, if it shall ever be discovered in certain 
circles how interesting is the study of the history of America, 
there will be a prominent place in this Hall of Fame for the man 
who ranks, without comparison, the first among those who, any- 
where within the limits of the United States, have personally 
explored, civilized, uplifted and bequeathed forever to civiliza- 
tion, a great area, Junipero Serra, the apostle of California, and 
its founder, should have one of the foremost places in an Ameri- 
can Hall of Fame. 

He has not been, perhaps, as much heard of by Eastern provin- 
cials as some others, but he did far more than anyone else. No 
other man in the history of any region now included within the 
United States, ever approached his accomplishment. No other 
ever walked as far, or worked as hard, or left as much to show 
for it—whether you judge by the standards which he particu- 
larly followed, or by the other results on our modern history. 

This magazine is not a Carnegie foundation for the instruction 
of one’s betters; and the University of New York does not have 
to take the Lion’s advice; these are merely gratuitous expres- 
sions of the fact that every expert in these lines knows; and 
furthermore, the expression of the human hope that if we have 
to have Halls of Fame, they shall be Fit to Eat. 

There are newspaper protests against the “disappoint- 

- he : TO BUILD 
ment to local architects” in the alleged decision of the Post BETTER THAN 
Office Department to draw in Washington the plans for the “THEY” KNEW 
new postoffice in Los Angeles. 

The Lion would be more or less sorry to see the local archi- 
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tects disappointed, in proportion to them; but their professional 
pain is a very small part of the disappointment that will tall on 
the general intelligence of this community, if we are to be added 
to the long procession of Terrible Examples of red-tape archi- 
tecture. 

There are probably some things that the routine Departments 
can do well. The only thing I know of that they do do well is 
to. pay comfortable salaries to people who could not, as a rule, 
earn half as much in the competition of the market. But every 
educated person in America, probably, is aware that government 
architecture, as she is architected in the Bureau, is an insult to 
American intelligence ; and is tolerated simply because we are in 
the habit of paying salaries to people to do certain things, and 
then—letting them do them, and live! 

It has taken about ten years to teach the Post Office Depart- 
ment that Los Angeles is a little larger than Newton Center, 
Mass. ; that it needs room according to its growth. Through all 
the momentous years in which the nation has learned to be a 
World Power, and an empire, and a canal-digger, and various 
other structural newnesses, we Angelefios have been more or 
less humbly pecking away at Washington to convince them that 
our post office receipts, which grow faster than those of any other 
city in the country; that our more miles of delivery than New 
York has; that our more changes of address than New York has 
—that these, and other things of that sort, Mean Something. 

At last we have secured a somewhat grudging and only half- 
way adequate concession for a postoffice, which, when it shall 
be built, will be big enough for Los Angeles as it was five years 
ago, and not one-quarter big enough to meet the business de- 
mands of the Los Angeles of the day that the building opens for 
business. 

But we have met Easterners before; and also red tape. We 
have secured as much as we had a right to expect, considering 
what is what. 

The official mind naturally cannot grasp anything of this sort 
except by trephining—and by daily trephining through a term 
of years. We have, however, surgeons competent and inter- 
ested to perform this operation; and being a patient community, 
as American communities generally are (else every bureau in the 





government would have been stood on its head and its incom- 
petent teeth shaken loose, long ago), we are willing to sit up 
nights, and paddle daytimes, to teach these salaried officials, by 
the slow process of insistency, how to earn their salaries. 

But while we can put up with snippy facilities and the injus- 
tice that they involve, under the historic and economic circum- 
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stances it is a little too much to ask us to be content to have 
Postum-minded architects’ helpers, in a Washington office, draw 
plans for the chief federal building in the metropolis of the 
Southwest. 

We have ourselves all sorts of architects—good, bad and in- 
different, and some shades beyond either classification. On the 
whole, however, we have a pretty reasonable set. The best of 
them could not design quite such a building as the very deans 
of American architecture, whom the red-tape government archi- 
tects most love to turn down. On the other hand, the worst of 
them probably could not devise a worse building for this city 
than the Washington office may safely be trusted to project. 
Not if they tried. 

This is not a local issue. Every critical body in the United 
States looks upon the average government building with the 
Sneerness which it deserves. Our foreign visitors, from lands 
where architecture is an art instead of a political refuge for in- 
competents, view our public buildings and wonder how a people 
can progress as we do, who will permit such nightmares to come 
true in granite. 

There is some noble architecture in some of the older govern- 
ment buildings—like the National Capitol, for instance. But the 
modern official architecture, propagated by fossil draughtsmen, 
“between walls and pay-days,” is a scandal to the civilized world. 
In any place where people like it, their blood be on their own 
heads ; but here in Los Angeles (which is largely populated with 
people who had some common sense befoie they came, and had 
common sense enough to come) we don’t care for that sort of 
thing. 

The government has spent something like $300,000 at River- 
side on the Sherman Institute—an Indian School of many re- 
deeming features. It undertook to build on the “Mission” plan; 
it took pains not to allow the architect to be a person who knew 
anything about that kind of architecture; and the result is there, 
plain for all men to see. Those who do not know what those 
buildings look like, probably will, sometime. 

Southern California is infested and vulgarized with cheap imi- 
tations of an architecture so noble, so pure, so sincere that it has 
world-wide fame; and the imitations are so cheap and so “tin- 
horn” that there are no tolerable words to define them. There 
is not yet in California a single building of that “school” fit for 
a moment to compare architecturally with the thing those gray- 
robed friars built in the wilderness more than a century ago, 
without “labor,” materials or money. Each imitation is a little 
worse than the other; and the Riverside School is rather worse 
than all the others put together. 

Now it is the same spirit in Washington, mutilating the archi- 
tecture of this city, that has handcuffed and gagged our post- 
office facilities for so many years—the inability to conceive or to 
believe that so far away from the official pap there can possibly 
be anyone competent to do anything—or fit to deserve anything. 

The Lion has the deepest reverence for the Government of the 
United States; but for the routine clerks that largely run the gov- 
ernment in the absence and over the heads of the competent men 
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who have to trust them, he has no use whatever. I think it was 
Gen. Sherman, who, on being siiown by the head of the archi- 
tectural bureau a certain official building in Washington, said: 

here is only one thing I am really sorry about in this building.” 

“And what is that, General?” 

“I am afraid the bloody thing is fireproof.” 

As Los Angeles is growing, doubtless no federal building that 
can be erected will be adequate for more than a few years. But 
we have at least as many ugly buildings as we need. While 
the new postoffice lasts, it ought to be a respectable figure on the 
urban sky line. Perhaps it is worth while to insist that it shall 
be. Certainly no competent business man in this city would let 
the plans for so expensive a building to a corps of draughtsmen 
in a foreign city who had never seen Los Angeles, who did not 
know what the rest of the city looks like, who did not know much 
of anything anyhow (except to drop their pencils at twenty min- 
utes to four, waiting for the four o’clock whistle). If no one 
business man would do his own business in this way, it might be 
well for the aggregation of business men here to insist that a 
building which concerns every citizen, whether “business” or not, 
shall be erected on primary business principles. And if this 
community insists, it will find that it is stronger than the cheap 
clerks in any architect’s office, even the government’s—for it 
will find that if it protests, the Real officials of this Government 
will take it up. It is only the underlings that do these things 
badly—and they only so long as we fail to Take it Up with their 
Boss. 


It is hard for us to realize in this world that what hap- 

pens to the Other Fellow concerns Us at all. But as a 

HEADS matter of fact, nothing concerns us so much. What hap- 

pens to us, we are apt to look out for. What doesn’t happen to 

us, but to our inferiors, is apt to elude us until it rises up in the 
scale to include us—and by then it is rather late to protest. 

I don’t know how you wear your hair, and you may not know 
how I wear mine; but we both know that we wear it as it happens 
to suit us. If any man or collection of men, or nation, or national 
law, were to step in and take you or me by the neck, hobble and 
gag us, and chop our hair according to some plan agreed upon at 
a world congress in Paris—there would probably be something 
doing when we were released from the clutches of the interna- 
tional barber. A consensus of nations might very likely have de- 
termined much better than you and I have done, how well we 
would look if properly tonsured; but as mere human beings we 
are willing—nay, we prefer—to worry along looking as badly as 
we do at our own choice. , , ; 

Now if there is any authority in the United States, or the 
Western Hemisphere, or the world at large. to catch any man, 
hog-tie him and clip him by force, it will naturally begin on 
humble people. But if it is lawful, or decent, or human to take 
the humblest and entreat him thus, it is equally lawful to treat 
you and me thus, as soon as the inquisitor gets up the nerve. No 
chain is stronger than its weakest link. No equity can endure 
for the proudest, if it cannot stand for the humblest 
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It was an important as well as an honorable decision which 
Judge Noyes of the Superior Court of Riverside recently ren- 
dered in a suit for damages brought by a poor Yuma Indian 
against the agent appointed by the United States Government to 
take care of the physical, moral and economic fortunes of these 
wards of Uncle Sam. Aqua His is a Yuma Indian of prominence 
in his own tribe. Mr. Spear, the agent, is apparently a reason- 
able, well-meaning American officer—but not exactly a man- 
ager of men, nor a student of those things without whose knowl- 
edge no man can manage men. The Indian did not understand 
that Mr. Spear was God, and ventured to doubt some of his more 
than Ten Commandments. He broke no law of the United 
States, but he did violate an order of the agent. Mr. Spear 
punished him by having him forcibly barbered. Aqua His had 
good long, thick hair. I would borrow $10,000, and pay it, if | 
could cover my scalp with as full adornment. With primitive 
man, the hair is more significant than with a generation which 
habitually gets baldheaded; but we need not spoof at that, for 
every American woman has the same veneration for a fine head 
of hair. It was, therefore, not only an insult to his individuality, 
but to his religion, when a man who did not know enough to 
understand him did him this violence. 

To make a long story short, Aqua His brought suit in a court 
provided by the American Government to do justice between 
Americans. He sued the agent, Spear, for damages for what 
any one of us would deem personal assault—not to count the ad- 
ditional insult to his superstition. The Indian’s case was fairly 
tried. The agent had on his side all the authority of the gov- 
ernment and our usual feeling for the Superior Race. Judge 
Noyes had the manhood and the legal acumen to look at the 
thing as bald-headed as the agent made the man in his power. 
In a carefully studied opinion (of which an abstract will be given 
in these pages before long) Judge Noves recognizes the right 
of a person who walks upright on two legs in the United States 
of America to the protection of the Constitution of these United 
States. There is no sentimentality about his view of the case; 
he puts it purely on the legal ground. He holds that to punish 
a man by cutting his hair is competent only after conviction of 
crime in a legally constituted court. He holds that the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of the Interior, the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, and even an Indian Agent, are amen- 
able to the laws of the land; that they cannot take the place 
of the courts which are established for a safeguard of human 
rights; and that Agent Spear violated the Constitution of the 
United States. 

It is not intended to blame Agent Spear. He seems to be an 
honest and well-meaning official, carried away, very naturally, 
by the red-tape current. It is easy to forget when vou have a sal 
ary from the government in this department, that your raw ma- 
terial is human lives and feeling. On the other hand, the best 
service that can be done to men in this position, if they are 
really men, is to define their legal rights and to correct them 
when routine has led them astray. 

The Lion, for one, is glad that the damages given the offended 
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victim are nominal and not punitive. Mr. Spear does not, I 
think, deserve to be heavily fined—but he or any other man 
deserves to be taught that human rights cannot be over-ridden 
by a salaried job. 

What the President of the United States thinks about this sort 
of thing is sufficiently shown by the fact that he, personally, 
more than two years ago, ordered the abrogation of that in- 
famous “Hair-Cut order” under which Agent Spear mistakenly 
proceeded long after its promulgator had been forced, by a 
storm of ridicule all over the United States, to emasculate i 
The whole matter was taken up to Mr. Roosevelt and he too 
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DEAN. ticularly when death marks the stress) that the forces 
which are most vital are not always the most notorious. You 
have probably known some person that was a real essence in all 
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vogue. Scholars the world over, and particularly in the United 
States, have something of this feeling about the quietest man of 
us all, but the dean of American ethnologists, Dr. Washington 
Matthews, who has lately Gone Beyond. 

Real scientists, as a rule, are modest; but I think none of them 
will dispute that this was the most modest of them all. Some 
scientists are gentle; and here was the gentlest. As a rule, sci- 
entists have what passes in the commercial world as “bad luck” — 
and none ever had more of undeserved misfortune. But | do not 
know in all the annals of American science, in any line, a more 
enviable name. Dr. Matthews stood absolutely at the head of his 
own profession. He was the dean of our ethnologists ; and knew 
more, and knew it better, about his specific field, than any other 
man who has ever studied the science which deals with the First 
Americans. 

He had a horror of newspaper notoriety. Five hundred fakirs 
have grown fat, through the reporters, by semi-digesting Mat- 
thews’'s work and regurgitating it to confiding space-writers—of 
course, as a rule, without a word of credit. Matthews camped in 
the wilderness and learned; his parasites sat in their city rooms 
and battened on what he had done—without personal expense of 
time, money or hardship. The average man would have been 
embittered by this—or would have avenged himself upon the 
sneak-thieves. Dr. Matthews did neither; all he cared for was 
the Work; so long as that was done, he cared little who got the 
credit. 

A little picture on page 305 of the May number is not only 
pretty, but significant; and so is the verse that accompanies it 
They show as much as perhaps any one photograph and poem 
could show of the simplicity of heart of this great man, and his 
love for childhood 

Years ago, Dr. Matthews sacrificed himself in the discharge 
of his duty. For years he has been a cripple—one would say, 
“a hopeless cripple” of almost any other person. But Matthews 
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was never hopeless, to himself or to others. Almost absolutely 
incapacitated in body; almost wholly past the power of locomo- 
tion; dependent upon his devoted wife for the simple mechanics 
of keeping alive—he was still unspoiled, unembittered, happy and 
useful. As if ataxia were not enough, an almost total deafness 
fell upon him; and of all the joys | have had in life, | doubt if 
[ shall remember any longer than this—that a few months be- 
fore his passing, I had the pleasure of putting into his tight ears, 
for the first time in a decade, some of the songs of the world he 
most cared for. With the ear-tubes we were able to play to him 
some of the Indian and Spanish songs; and by holding the ear- 
trumpet just right to the guitar, he got, viva voce, many of the 
old ditties of the Southwest. 

This old man has shaped many younger lives. Every one of 
them will be glad to acknowledge the debt, and the Lion, for 
one, wishes to record lis sense of a loss second only to that other 
bereavement, almost contemporary, which was even harder to 
bear. Something of an appreciation of what he was and of what 
he meant will presently be printed in these pages. 





While the War Department and the Post Office Depart- pc peereer 
ment (both, perhaps, a trifle accelerated by the President, to VERSUS 


whom the matter has been concurrently handed up) have 

very promptly sided with those Californians who know and care fot 
California history, and have violated Red Tape to restore the historic 
fitnesses* it remains for a magazine in (but not of) California— 
the “Red Raven Splits,” or some such name—to walk backward 
“by its lonesome” into the abysm of illiteracy, inviting its kind 
to follow. 

Pursuant of its motto—‘Originality, Quaintness, Quality”—it 
remarks (apropos of California names) that “Time is money ;” 
so California hasn’t the price to respect itself. Some people's 
time is money. ‘The time of Splits isn’t—and never will be, 
unless it shall learn which of the two is worth most. Meantime, 
it fancies that “commerce and trade demand brevity.” \When 
they do, mebbe they will get it. But it will not be by way of the 
longest thing of its length that they ever saw—which is Red 
Raven Splits. 

This precious proof that people can be in California without 
being Californians, is at present published in “the Garden City” 
of San José. But it will not be for long published there, nor 
anywhere else, if it continues to think and say (as in a recent 
number which has no date of any sort by month or year) that 
“Frisco is far better than San Francisco;” “Bispo is far better 
than San Luis Obispo”—and so on. 

That is all that need be said. If there were not a lot of dirt, 
the human race would have nothing to walk on. There prob 
ably is no place in California where this kind of philistinism will 
be popular. And if there is, that place will presently wake up to 
wonder why it is, even commercially, about forty years behind 
those parts of the State that are settled with people who have 
common sense, some education, and a general decent feeling. 

Cnas. F. Lumnis. 


*See “ The Old Names,” on another page. 
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Theo. B. Comstock F. M. Palmer F. H. Rindge 
Mary E. Foy Chas. F. Lummis Cc. E. Rumsey 
J. S. Slauson, ex-officio Mrs. W. H. Housh 


T WAS a wise philosopher who said that if he had his way 
he “would make Good Health contagious,” instead of dis- 
ease. 

The Southwest Society seems to have found the right bacillus. 
Its movement to save the historic, scientific and art treasures of 
the Southwest is becoming fairly epidemic. Today this Baby of 
the Family is by far the largest society of the fifteen in the Insti- 
tute, having 262 members. In other words, at eighteen months 
it has outgrown the twenty-five-year-old societies of the East. 
Not only that—not a third of the other societies have today as 
many members as the Southwest Society has gained since March 
ist. It Grows as it Goes; and it will keep on going and grow- 
ing. 

An interesting phase of this growth is its geographic scope. 
The Southwest Society has members living in fifty-seven cities 
and towns; in thirty places in California, and twenty-seven lo- 
calities in fourteen other commonwealths in the United States 
and two foreign countries. Its roster includes not only 151 
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members whose postoffice address is Los Angeles; but 111 mem- 
bers resident in San Francisco, San Diego and twenty-eight other 
California cities; in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Minnesota, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
New Mexico, British Guiana and Mexico. There is nothing really 
provincial about this. Nor is there anything provincial in the 
plans of the Southwest Society. 


Among the many pleasing and significant things that have 
happened to the Society none is more appreciated than a recent 
donation. Miss Elizabeth Benton Frémont, daughter of John C. 
Frémont, the Pathfinder, has presented to the Southwest Society, 
for its Museum, the historic flag which her father unfurled on 
the crest of the Rocky Mountains on August 15, 1842, and many 
other of the personal relics of the man who gave us California. 
Aside from the historical and romantic value of this collection, it 
is the best possible nucleus to attract a valuable collection of the 
American pioneering of California. 

Mr. Alex. Belford has promised the Society the Mss. of Fre- 
mont’s “Memoirs,” and other relics. 

Good fortune from an entirely different quarter has befallen 
within the month. There is no reasonable doubt that there will 
be an affiliation of the Women’s Clubs of the Southwest to erect, 
as their monument, and as a part of the Southwest Museum, a 
noble art gallery. The Ruskin Art Club, the oldest club of 
women in Southern California, has just secured, as its initial 
gift to the Museum, seven oil sketches of the Southern California 
Missions, painted in 1883, by Wm. Keith, the foremost Western 
artist. These are probably the first representations, by an artist 
of high standing, of these historic buildings; and they have the 
very highest documentary value, quite aside from their art merit. 
Mr. Keith and the Ruskin Art Club have both shown the most 
generous public spirit in this matter; and the pictures will be 
among the highly important possessions of the Museum. 

The second meeting of the Southwest Museum Foundation 
Committee was held May 20th, and made important progress. A 
complete organization will be perfected for founding and endow- 
ing the Museum. Mr. Henry W. O’Melveny is Chairman of the 
Finance Committee; and a board of Trustees of the Funds will 
include some of the most prominent financiers of the city. 


The complete Southwest Museum Foundation Committee is as follows: 
J. O. Koepfli, Chairman (Prest. Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce). 
Maj. E. W. Jones, Vice-Chairman. 

Chas. F. Lummis, Secretary. 

Rt. Rev. Thos. J. Conaty, Bishop of Los Angeles and Monterey. 

Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, Bishop of Los Angeles. 

Rev. Geo. F. Bovard, Prest. University of Southern California. 
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W. C. Patterson, Prest. L. A. National Bank. 

Jas. C. Kays, Prest. Dollar Savings Bank. 

Maj. E. F. C. Klokke, Chairman Municipal Art League. 
Walter R. Bacon, Prest. Historical Society of So. Cal. 
John J. Byrne, G. P. A. Santa Fé Coast Lines. 

Gen. M. H. Sherman, Vice-Prest. L. A.-Pacific R R. 
Theo. B. Comstock, ex-Prest. Southern Cal. Acad. Science. 
W. J. Washburn, Prest. Equitable Savings Bank. 

Kaspare Cohn, Prest. Congregation B’nai B'rith. 


Mark Sibley Severance I. B. Dockweiler 
Chas. Cassatt Davis Dr. Jno. R. Haynes 
Henry W. O’Melveny Sumner P. Hunt 
Hon. R. F. del Valle Dr. F. M. Palmer 
Fernand Lungren Hon. R. N. Bulla 


W. D. Stephens 

Mrs. Wm. H. Housh, Prest. Ruskin Art Club. 

Mrs. Roy Jones, Prest. Friday Morning Club. 

Mrs. F. W. King, Prest. L. A. Ebell. 

Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles, Prest. Cal. Federation Women’s Clubs. 
Mrs. Jefferson D. Gibbs, Prest. Woman's Parliament So. Cal. 
Mrs. W. D. Turner, Prest. Pasadena Shakespeare Club. 
Mrs. Oliver C. Bryant, Prest. L. A. District C. F. W. C. 
Mrs. G. W. Jordan, Vice-Prest. Cosmos Club. 

Mrs. W. W. Murphy, Prest. Cal. Congress of Mothers. 
Miss Mary L. Jones, Librarian, Los Angeles Public Library 


Mrs. D. G. Stephens Mrs. W. S. Bartlett 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt Mrs, Frank Wiggins 

Miss Mary E. Foy Mrs. J. F. Sartori 

Mrs. G. H. Wadleigh Geo. W. Marston, San Diego. 
Mrs. S. C. Hubbell Wm. G. Burnham, Orange. 

Mrs. Robt. J. Burdette Frank A. Miller, Riverside. 

Mrs. W. J. Washburn Louis G. Dreyfus, Santa Barbara. 


Mr. Abbot Kinney has offered to provide land and a building 
for the Southwest Museum at his Venice of America; and has 
also promised to aid the museum, wherever placed, if in the 
judgment of the directorate this city is a better place for it than 
the new and important sea-coast resort. Other sites have been 
proffered and are under consideration. 

No less important than the building of the museum, which 
obviously is going to be built, and built right, is the saving of 
the things to put in it. The museums of the civilized world are 
skinning our territory for the things they deem good enough for 
the education of their children. The Southwest Society is pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that California children are just as 
worthy of this education as children in Berlin, in Boston, or Phil- 
adelphia, or even in Constantinople. ‘There are no protective 
laws, as yet, in the United States, as there are in Italy, in Greece, 
in Mexico and elsewhere, to keep our antiquities from being 
looted. The only way in which we can save them is by getting 
them ourselves. This very season there will be at least four 
foreign expeditions in our territory, to carry these things off trom 
under our noses. The Southwest Society is going to have its 
own expedition in the field—and thinks it can hold its own 
against all comers. It can without any doubt, so far as the scien- 
tific side goes ; as to the pecuniary side, the Southwest Society is 
not going to doubt this community. Dr. F. M. Palmer (the fore- 
most expert in this field, without question or comparison) will 
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take the field at once for the Southwest Society. The Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America is providing funds for the scientific 
expenses, but the Institute pays no salaries. This is the first 
gift from outside that Los Angeles has ever received; and 
this community is not an object of charity. Dr. Palmer re- 
linquishes a remunerative profession in order to pursue this life 
work. The Southwest Society undertakes to support him in this 
field by special funds. 

The outcome of the whole matter will be that we shall have a 
museum here with the best collections of locality that any 
city or state in the world has. It is the keynote of the South- 
west Society that nothing is too good for his community. 

The Executive Committee has adopted the following classi- 
fication of donors to the Southwest Museum: 

Donors of funds accepted by the Executive Committee for the Southwest 
Museum shall be classified as follows, and shali thus be recorded forever in 
the archives of the Museum and of the Southwest Society of the Archaeolog- 
ical Institute of America: 

1. Any person or organization providing means to build and equip an 
exhibition hall, according to the official plans, shall be designated a 
FOUNDER, and shall be entitled to name said hall as a memorial to the 
donor, or to some other person of the donor’s selection. 

2. Any person giving $1000 or more shall be recorded as a PATRON. 

3. A gift of $s00 or upward shall constitute the giver a FELLOW in 
said Museum. 

4. A gift of $100 or upward shall constitute the giver an ASSOCIATE 
in said Museum. 

5. Gifts from $1 to $100 shall entitle the giver to record as a CON- 
TRIBUTOR. 

In each case the permanent record shall show the amount of the con- 
tribution. 

Since the May number the following new members have been added to 
the Southwest Society, which makes the unparalleled record of 103 members 
in 85 days: 

Life:—Wm. Keith, San Francisco. 
Annual: 7 : 
John J. Byrne, G. P. A. Santa Fé Hon. Jas. McLachlan, M. C., Pasa- 





Coast Lines. 

Walter J. Horgan. 

D. E. Bernard. 

Mrs. D. G. Stephens, Santa Monica. 

M. C. Richter. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Cal 

W. J. Washburn, Prest. Equitable 
Savings Bank. 

Highland Park Ebell. 

Friday Morning Club. 

Mrs. Roy Jones, Prest. Friday Morn 
ing Club 

Mrs. Josinh Evans Cowles, Prest. 
CF. a. & 

Oscar C. Mueller 

J. W. Trueworthy, M. D., Prest. 
Board Library Directors 

Mrs. J. D. Gibbs, Prest. Woman's 
Parliament So. Cal. 

Mrs. Marah Ellis Ryan, Capistrano. 

Mrs. Mary I Milmore, Washing- 
ton. 

Hon. Abbot Kinney 

Alex. Belford. 

Mrs. M. W. Murphy, Prest. Cal. Con- 
gress of Mothers and Child Study 
Circles. 


dena, Cal. 

H. Bert Ellis, M. D 

Arthur B. Benton. 

Miss Rosella Stoermer. 

C. D. Daggett, Pasadena. 

Mrs. Kate Tupper Galpin. 

Mrs. W. D. Turner, Prest. Shake- 
speare Club, Pasadena 

Emil Bibo, Cubero, N. M 

Archibald Mayo, Chillicothe, O. 

Henry G. Weyse 

Mrs. Oliver C. Bryant, Prest. L. A 
District C. F. W. C 

Stella Whipple Hart. 

Most Rev. P. Bourgade, Archbishop 
Santa Fe, N. M. 

Kaspare Cohn 

Mrs. Frank W. King. 

Mrs. S. C. Hubbell 

Octavius Morgan 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt 

D. G. Stephens, Santa Monica 

Mrs. W. S. Bartlett 

Harry R. Callender. 
Paul de Longpré, Hollywood, Cal 
All of Los Angeles except as other- 

wise noted. 
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Richard Egan, Capistrano, Cal 
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Se-guo-ya, “the American Cadmus 





” 


(60rn 1777, 
died 1842), was the only Indian that ever invented 
a written language. The League takes its title from 
this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named 
(** Seguotas’’) the hugest trees in the world, the giant 
Redwoods of California. 


LOS ANGELES COUNCIL 

PREST., Rt. Rev. ]. H. Johnson 
EXECU TIVE C MMITTEE 

Wayland H Smith (Se f the Coun 
Miss Cora F 
Miss Mary B. Warren 
Miss Katherine Kurtz, Secretary 
Chas. F. l.ummis, Chairman 


ADVISORY BOARD. 


Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, University of California. 

Archbishop Ireland, St. Paul, Minn 

U.S. Senator Thos. R. Bard Comivente 

Edward E. Ayer, Newberry Library, Chicago. 

= Estelle Reel, Supt. all Inclian Schools, Washington. 
McGee, Bureau of Ethnology 

F. W. Putnam, Peabody Museum, Harvard College. 

Stewart Culin, Brooklyn Inst 

Geo. A. Dorsey, Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 

Treasurer, W. C. Patterson, Pres. Los Angeles Nat'l Bk. 


Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, Col. Phys. and Surg'ns, N. Y. 
® Dr. Geo. |. Engelmann, Boston. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington. 

F. W. Hodge, Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 
Hamlin Garland, author, Chicago 

Mrs. F.N Doubleday, New York. 

Dr. Washington Matthews, Waslungton 

Hon. A. K. Smiley, (Mohonk), Redlands, Cal 

George Kennan. Washington 


LIFE MEMBERS. 
Amelia B. Hollenback. Josephine W. Drexel, Thos. Scattergood, Miss Mira Ilershey, Mrs. D. A. Senter, Herbert E 
Huntington, Miss Antoinette E. Gazzam, J. M_ C. Marble, Joseph Fels, Mrs. Mary Fels 


EOPLE whose minds 


who see the hashes work of the 


; have passed the chromo stage and 
~ 


California Indians, are 
unanimous in feeling that this fine old handicraft should 
be maintained. Surely no one can become familiar with these 
a and interesting expressions of what it is fair to call 
national art, and not regret that so much of our “civilized” in- 
“wa is bent to teaching these people to forget their own craft 
and learn our hideous crazy-quilts and aniline dyes. 
Che Los Angeles Council of the Sequoya League has 
all the baskets pro- 


been able 
thus far—and expects to continue—to market 
duced by the five Campo reservations ; those reservations whose 
vant and distress have seriously aroused this community to sym- 
pathy. 

The average Indian basket in a store was originally purchased 
from the maker by a peddler who paid for it in calico at some 
thing like 25 cents a yard, and other things in proportion. The 
ordinary retail price has about 300 per cent. profit to divide be- 
tween the dealer and the middleman. The League pays spot 
cash to the basket-maker, in the first instance, at her own price 
Any profit goes into a fund for the betterment of the whole com 
nunity in which that basket was produced. This is a sane and 
helpful altruism. 


-and it gives the purchased full money’s worth. 


It gives the Indians all they desire—which is 
a Chance 
On May Ist the Los Angeles Ebell Club gave an afternoon to 


the consideration of the League’s work. A large audience of 
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representative women was deeply interested in both the general 
and the specific plans; and the work of the League was much 
strengthened. 

Within a few months the League has bought from these Campo 
Indians eiglity-six baskets for spot cash, and has undertaken, for 
the present, to purchase all that these people turn out. It insists 
on having the old patterns and the old dyes, and is trying to undo 
the degrading influence which some thoughtless purchasers and 
dealers have had on this aboriginal art, by having freak baskets 
made. 

Katherine Giles, Hotel de France and Choiseul, Paris, writes 
of her interest in the fine work of the two Indian girls at Campo 
as assistant matrons* and agrees to contribute $2 per month for 
the maintenance of Miss Nejo in this important utility. Mean- 
time, the Council has raised its support of Miss Nejo to $10 a 
month. 

Campo Retier Funp. 

Previously acknowledged, $1,233.00 

New contributions—Kate S. Vosburg, $5.00; Mrs. W. E. Hampton, $5.00; 
May Stewart, $5.00; Mrs. C. J. Fox, $5.00; Frank H. Olmsted, $2.00; Mrs 
Jas. W. Herr, $1.00, all the above of Los Angeles; Mrs. John H. Dwight 
Pasadena, $5.co. 


g, 
. 
>: 


FUNDS FOR THE Work 


Previously acknowledged, $1,150.00 

New contributions—The Ebell, Los Angeles, $25.00; Miss Amelia B. H 
lenback, Brooklyn, N. Y. (already a life member of the National League), $20 

$2.00 each (membership)—Rt. Rev. T. J. Conaty, John S. Mitchell, Mrs 
John S. Mitchell, Ruth C. Mitchell, Mrs. J. K. C. Hobbs, Mrs. Josiah Evans 
Cowles (Prest. Cal. Federation Women’s Clubs), Rev. Wm. Horace Day, 
Mary E. Spear, Mrs. Edward Chambers, Mrs. C. N. Sterry, Rt. Rev. Joseph 
li. Johnson, Miss Clara Frances Howes, Emma L. MecCullock, Mrs. Willitts 
J. Hole, Frank H. Olmsted, The Friday Morning Club, S. M. Goddard, Mrs 
J. C. McCoy, The Ebell Society, May Stewart, M. J. F. Stearns, Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt, Mrs. W. E. Hampton, Mrs. W. S. Bartlett, Mrs. D. K. Edwards, 
Godfrey Holterhoff, Jr. (Asst. Treas. A. T. & S. F. Coast Lines), Los 
Angeles; Grace Nicholson, Anna L. Meeker, O. S. A. Sprague, Eleanor | 
Atwood, Charlotte E. Thomas, Mrs. W. S. Wright, Mrs. Clara B. But 
dette, Pasadena; Prof. Max Farrand, Stanford University; Hon. Zoeth S 
Eldredge, San Francisco; Mrs. Cameron Erskine Thom, Santa Monica; 
Mrs. J. R. Pinkham, Terminal Island, Cal.; Franciscan Fathers, Cincinnati, 
O.; J. E. Haverstick, Philadelphia, Pa.; Richard Wetherill, Putnam, N. M 
H. A. DeWindt, Chicago, IIl.; J. C. Nolan, F. A. Nolan, St. Paul, Minn 


*See this Magazine, p. 203, April. 





















By no means the smallest of the countless 
services which Andrew D. White has ren- 
dered to his own generation and to those 
which shall follow has been the writing of his Autobiography, the most im- 
portant, as well as interesting, book of its class which has been published 
for some years, and one which it is safe to enroll at once as a classic. Even 
if the strictly biographical matter were entirely eliminated, these two well- 
rounded volumes, counting almost to 1200 pages, would be of uncommon 
value for their balanced and penetrating judgments, based on personal inti 
macy, of some of the most important personages of this generation and the 
one before; for their illuminating comment on subjects of the first con- 
sequence—diplomatic, political and educational—to the mastery of which Mr. 
White has devoted his splendid abilities; and for the wealth of entertaining 
anecdote. Yet all this could be better spared, if there were necessity to omit 
anything, than the personal record of a life devoted to the highest public 
services and “developed in obedience to a well-defined line of purpose.” 
Early in his career Mr. White had chosen for his ambition “to set young 
men in trains of fruitful thought, to bring mature men into the line of right 
reason, and to aid in devising and urging needed reforms, in developing 
and supporting wise policies, and in building up institutions which shall 
strengthen what is best in American life.” How magnificently he has achieved 
his ambition is known, in part at least, to every one of Those Who Care. The 
phrases, modest and reticent as they could well be, in which he “reviews 
with thankfulness” the things in his life which seem to him most signifi- 
cant, may very properly form my first quotation from a book which contains 
not a single page that is not worth quoting. 


First, my work at the University of Michigan, which enabled me 
to do something toward preparing the way for a better system of 
higher education in the United States; next, my work in the New 
York State Senate, which enabled me to aid effectively in developing 
the school system in the State, in establishing a health department 
in its metropolis, in promoting good legislation in various fields, 
and in securing the charter of Cornell University; next, my part in 
founding Cornell University and in maintaining it for more than 
twenty years; next, the preparation of a book [The Warfare of 
Science With Theology] which, whatever its shortcomings and how- 
ever deprecated by many good men, has, I believe, done service to 
science, to education, and to religion; next, many speeches, articles, 
pamphlets, which have aided in the development of right reason 
on political, financial, and social questions, and, finally, the oppor- 
tunity given me at a critical period to aid in restoring and mian- 
taining good relations between the United States and Germany, 
and in establishing the international arbitration tribunal of The 
Hague. I say these things not boastingly, but reverently. I have 
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sought to fight the good fight; I have sought to keep the faith,—faith 
in a Power in the universe good enough to make truth-seeking wise, 
and strong enough to make truth-telling effective—faith in the rise 
of man rather than in the fall of man —faith in the gradual evolution 
and ultimate prevalence of right reason among men. 

How very far this is from being boastful, or even complete, will be appre- 
ciated by those who remember his superb services as Minister to Germany, 
as Minister to Russia, as Ambassador to Germany, as member of the Vene- 
zuela Commission, and as President of the American Delegation at the first 
International Peace Conference; or who recall that he has been not only 
one of the greatest of College Presidents, but one of the foremost and most 
daring pioneers in changing American universities from places set apart 
for training to the “learned professions” or for adding the culture necessary 
for a gentleman, to institutions where “any person can find instruction in 
any study”—to factories for the making of men. 

In this connection I cannot forbear quoting, with a word of explanation, a 
letter from President Roosevelt to Ambassador White. This is given here 
not only for its swift and sure summing up of Mr. White’s claims upon the 
affectionate honor of his countrymen, but for the light it throws upon a 
certain vein of golden sentiment with which the steel of our strenuous 
President’s character is tempered—and which is one of the reasons why he 
is so trusted and beloved of the American people. In accepting Mr. White's 
final resignation from the German Embassy, the President had written 
him as cordial and appreciative a letter as heart could desire. Two months 
and ten days later Mr. Roosevelt—who had meanwhile had several things 
to distract his attention—wrote another brief note to the retiring Ambassador, 
enclosing a sealed letter, to be opened on his seventieth birthday. And this 
was the birthday greeting: 

On the day you open this you will be seventy years old. I cannot 
forbear writing you a line to express the obligation which all the 
American people are under to you. As a diplomat you have come 
in that class whose foremost exponents are Benjamin Franklin and 
Charles Francis Adams, and which numbers also in its ranks men 
like Morris, Livingston and Pinckney. As a politician, as a pub- 
licist, and as a college president you have served your country as 
only a limited number of men are able to serve it. You have 
taught by precept, and you have taught by practice. We are all of 
us better because you have lived and worked, and I send you now 
not merely my warmest well-wishes and congratulations, but thanks 
from all our people for all you have done for us in the past. 

Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

It requires no very vivid imagination to picture the tears springing to the 
eyes of the veteran in years and in honor at the thoughtful kindliness which 
had so timed these words. 

Another incident touching Mr. White’s seventieth birthday, though not 
mentioned in the volume now under consideration, is so appropriate here 
that not even the inveterate modesty which clothes these pages as with a 
garment can restrain my mentioning it. The Cornell Club of Stanford 
University sent him by cable congratulations on that occasion. In his letter 
of acknowledgement Mr. White said: “One of the happiest days in the 
month is that which brings Out West to me, with its indications of California 
virility and progress.” It will be understood that such words from a man 


were good to have. 
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Among the most valuable and interesting chapters are those dealing with 
the establishment of Cornell University—naturally enough, since this was 
the work, Mr. White says, by which “more than by any other work of my 
life, I hope to be judged.” Space forbids more than the briefest reference 
to these fascinating chapters—indeed, the present paragraphs are in no wise 
intended as a summing-up of these meaty volumes; only as a bait to tempt 
every possible reader into acquiring them for himself. But I may just men- 
tion those days of tremendous stress and struggle, both before and after the 
University was founded—days from which its founders and managers could 
never have emerged triumphant save by adopting the Napoleonic definition, 
“Difficulties are things to be overcome. Impossibilities are things to be 
trampled upon.” And I must note also that this man, never in robust health, 
“during the first and most trying years of the new institution of Ithaca, was 
obliged to do duty as Senator of the State of New York, president of Corneil 
University, lecturer at the University of Michigan, president of the National 
Bank of Syracuse, and director in two other banks,—one being at Oswego,— 
director in the New York and Chesapeake Canal,—to say nothing of positions 
on boards of various estates.” He dryly comments that this “trying time” 
was “not without compensating advantages,” since his “main danger was 
that of drifting into a hermit life among professors and books.” 

Just pausing to note that Mr. White gained a considerable part of his most 
valuable equipment for the public service from his study of history—and 
that whatever he gained from that source he more than repaid to Historical 
Study in general, by helping to transform it from a dry-as-dust wrestling 
with dates to such comprehension and interpretation of the Past as should 
help men to understand the Present and its problems—I must touch upon 
an incident which may well give rise to curious speculation on what might 
have been. As the presidential campaign of 1t900 was approaching, Mr 
White was strongly urged to enter the race for the Vice-Presidential nomi- 
nation. He steadfastly declined to consider this, but urged with equal 
strength upon his friends the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt. It is probably 
safe to assume that with Mr. White in the field, Mr. Roosevelt would have 
absolutely declined to be considered—and we should have had as Chief Ex- 
ecutive today the ripened scholar and diplomat in place of the marvel of 
youthful energy—youthful only by comparison—who is now Doing Things. 
Not many Americans—least of all Mr. White himself—will regret that things 
are as they are; nor will many doubt that, had the great duty fallen upon 
Mr. White’s shoulders, he, too, would have borne it greatly. 

Speaking of the might-have-beens, as well as of Mr. White’s sagacious 
judgment of men and the wide influence he has had upon affairs with which 
he was not immediately connected, here is a quotation concerning Stanford 
University which appears with peculiar fitness in this California magazine: 

To this institution I was attached by a special tie. At various 
times the founders, Governor and Mrs. Stanford, had consulted me 
on problems arising in its development; they had twice visited me 
at Cornell for the purpose of more full discussion, and at the latter 
of the two visits had urged me to accept the presidency. This I 
had felt obliged to decline. . . . It was after this conversation 
that, on their asking whether there was any one suitable within my 
acquaintance, I answered, “Go to the University of Indiana; there 
you will find the president, an old student of mine, David Starr 
Jordan, one of the leading scientific men of the country, possessed 
of a most charming power of literary expression, with a remarkable 
ability in organization, and blessed with good, sound sense. Call 
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him.” They took my advice, called Dr. Jordan, and I found him at 
the university. 
lo the grounds and buildings at Stanford, repeated reference is made, 
by way of holding them up as shining lights in an architectural field where 
dullness, carelessness or stupidity has generally prevailed 
Still harping on Stanford University, J quote a passage concerning the lad 
to whose memory the university is a monument unmatched in the history 
of man. It is given here for the information of any who may have been 
disposed to say, “Oh, well, he was probably only an ordinary kind of boy, 
after all, boosted to a pedestal in the sad memories of his parents.” Mr 
White—who should by that time have become a reasonable judge—says : 


Most interesting to me of the persons in Nice at that time 


all 
was a young American about fourteen years of age, who seemed 
to me one of the brightest and noblest and most promising youths 
I had ever seen. Alas! how many hopes were disappointed in his 
death not long afterward! The boy was young Leland Stanford. 

The chapters on “religious development,” frank, profound and stimulating 
as they are, I must pass with only a single quotation, selected partly because 
the “Rabbi Weinstock” named .is that California business man, whose Jesus 
the Jew I have had occasion to praise warmly in these columns. 

From such evils there are, in America, at least, many places of 
refuge; and, in case these fail, there are the treasures of religious 
thought accumulated from the days of Marcus Aurelius, St. Aug- 
ustine, and Thomas 4 Keimpis to such among us as Brooks, Gibbons, 
Munger, Henry Simmons, Rabbis Weinstock and Jacobs, and very 
many others. It may be allowed to a hard-worked man who has 
passed beyond the allotted threescore years and ten to say that he 
has found in general religious biography, Jewish, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, and in the writings of men nobly inspired in all these fields, 

a help without which his life would have been poor indeed. 

Perhaps the most striking single chapter, just at this time, is that which 
deals with Pobedonostzeff—that Russian who has been held up to the English 
speaking world as a relentless, blood-thirsty bigot and fanatic—“the Torque 
mada of the nineteenth century.” Mr. White came to know him intimately, 
and says of him, “Though I differ from him almost totally, few men have 
so greatly interested me.” He found him personally a gentle, kindly man, 
of scholarly taste and habit, and basing his repressive policy with relation 
to other churches than the Russian Orthodox not merely upon his views as a 
theologian, but upon his convictions as a statesman. Most curious is this 
his favorites being Haw- 


thorne, Lowell, and, above all, Emerson. Emerson, Lowell and this “arch- 


Russian statesman’s love for American literature, 


persecutor’—an astounding combination, if there ever was one! 

While speaking of Russia, it is worth while to recall, as typical of the 
feeling of that nation towards this, the offer, through Minister White, of a 
loan of gold to the United States from the Russian gold reserve to enable 
us to tide over our difficulties with the currency question. This we could 
not accept, as the Washington Government had no power to make a call 
loan, but was obliged to sell bonds. 

With scores of delightful anecdotes tempting to quotation, I must per 
force content myself with a single one—chosen as a sort of “Fable for 
Critics,” the warning of which I may myself occasionally need 

At this some one gave a story regarding our contemporary Dr 
Osgood, the eminent Unitarian clergyman, who, toward the end of 
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his life, had gone into the Protestant Episcopal Church. I had 
known him as a man of much ability and power, but with a rather 
extraordinary way of asserting himself and patronizing people. 
He had recently died, and a legend had arisen that, on his arrival 
in the New Jerusalem, being presented to St. Paul, he said: “Sir, I 
have derived both profit and pleasure from your writings, and have 





commended them to my congregation.” 
let no one of any desire to be ] 
Autobiography ought to interest a wider variety of readers than almost 
any book I can rec: and that, asked to select, as an ideal for young 
hol he man who has most fully earned the triple crown of scholar, 
statesman and man of affairs, I should name Andrew D. White. The Cen- 
tury Co., New York; 2 vols. $7.50 net. 
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atronizing in saying that 
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scholars, the 


Of all the war correspondents the world over who sniffed the 

scent of battle from afar, something over a year ago, and hastened 

SPURS toward it, only ten were permitted by the Japanese Government 
to join the army investing Port Arthur. One of these was a California 


lad, not much past his who, unable to secure an assignment from 





any of the great dailies, just scraped together money enough to take him 
over, and went “on his own hook.” This would have been sheer youthful 
madness if he had failed. But he “made good.” His book, Port Arthur, 
is distinctly the most complete, informed and informing account of this mon- 
strous grapple—in many respects, the most astounding in history—that has 


ation and a 








yet been published. To a habit of accurate and minute observ 
keen eye for relative values, Mr. Barry adds a picturesque and convincing 
style. One who picks the book up will hardly lay it down unfinished. There 
will be those who will explain Mr. Barry’s swift success as a matter of 
“good luck.” Personally I prefer to account for it on the same basis as 
he uses to explain Japanese success—audacity and originality. Illustra 
tions, from photographs by the author, add much to the interest; as does 
the fact that it is the “first book” for the publishers as well as the author. 


Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. $1.50 net. 





Wasps Social and Solitary, by George W. and Elizabeth G. 








NG Peckham, is described by John Burroughs, in an Introduction, 
WASP as “the most charming monograph in any department of our natural 


istory that I have read in many a year.” It is certainly a fascinating record 
of patient, intelligent and sympathetic observation by trained observers, and 
is of scientific importance as well as of much interest to the general reader 
he most striking d novel observation, apparently thoroughly verified, is 


that of the use of a tool by Ammophila Urnaria. The description of this is 


Just here must be told the story of one little wasp whose individ 
uality stands out in our minds more distinctly than that of any 
of the others. We remember her as the most fastidious and perfect 
little worker of the whole season, so nice was she in her adaptation of 
means to ends, so busy and contented in her labor of love and so 
pretty in her pride over the completed work. In filling up her nest she 
put her head down into it and bit away the loose earth from the 
sides, letting it fall to the bottom of the burrow, and then, after 
a quantity had accumulated, jammed it down with her head. Earth was 
then brought from the outside and pressed in, and then more was 

from the sides. When, at last, the filling was level with the 
‘round, she brought a quantity of fine grains of dirt to the spot, 
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and picking up a small pebble in her mandibles, used it as a hammer 
in pounding them down by rapid strokes, thus making the spot as 
hard and firm as the surrounding surface. Before we could recover 
from our astonishment at the performance she had dropped the stone, 
and was bringing more earth. We then threw ourselves down on the 
ground that not a motion might be lost, and in a moment we saw her 
pick up the pebble and again pound the earth into place with it, ham- 
mering now here and now there until all was level. Once more the 
whole process was repeated, and then the little creature, all uncon- 
scious of the commotion that she had aroused in our minds, uncon- 
scious, indeed, of our very existence and intent only on doing her 
work and doing it well—gave one final comprehensive glance around 
and flew away. 

A similar occurrence is reported by another observer of standing. Mr. 
Burroughs reports himself as converted from his belief that insects are 
perfect automata—a notable conversion, indeed. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. $1.50 net. 

The Mormon Menace purports to be the Confessions of John Boyle Lee, 
a chief of the Danites, made before his execution in 1877. Alfred Henry 
Lewis writes a savage introduction by way of warning against “the Mor- 
mon viper still coiled upon the national hearth.” Those who believe in 
this bogy-man of Mormon conspiracy against the national Government will 
be edified by this volume. My personal impression is that any possible men- 
ace from the Mormon Church may well wait for attention until, let us say, 
Philadelphia has purged its Council of corruption and Chicago its streets 
of prostitution. Home Protection Publishing Co., New York. 

The Custodian, in Archibald Eyre’s story, is the son of a younger son of 
an English Duke, his mother being daughter of the lodge-keeper, and their 
connection being supposed “irregular.” He is “taken up” by a German Count, 
friend of his grandmother, the Duchess, and is sent to Scotland to keep 
guard over a German princess and prevent her from making a marriage 
below her rank. In due course and after mystifications and complications 
necessary to warrant the story, princess and hero are mated, the latter prov- 
ing to be a real Duke himself. Henry Holt & Co. New York; C. C. 
Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 

A text-book which is accurate, compact, complete and thoroughly adapted 
for class-room use has all the major qualifications. Experiments With Plants, 
by Dr. W. J. V. Osterhout, of the University of California, passes mus 
ter on all these points, and is good reading besides. Its purpose is “to suggest 
and explain simple ways by which the pupil can be set at the working out 
of real problems in the growth and behavior of planets.” The Macmillan 
Co., New York. $1.25 

A story of the days of Charlemagne, with Roland and Oliver for its heroes, 
may reasonably be expected to be full of romantic and chivalrous action 
Robert Ames Bennet has taken full advantage of the opportunities in For 
the White Christ. With its decorated pages and illustrations in color by 
the Kinneys, the volume is a striking specimen of the book-maker’s art. A 
C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 

Che fantastic, humorous and impossible adventures of a sea captain, with 
a turn for comic verse, are supposed to be related by himself in Arthur 
Colton’s The Belted Seas. The most fantastic, humorous and impossible of 
them all is, perhaps, the adventure of Krebs and his pet whale—who turned 
out to be no lady. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.50 
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Among the most interesting of the volumes so far published concerning 
the Russo-Japanese war is the series of sketches collected under the title 
The Yellow War, by “O.” That the incidents related were either seen by 
the author or told to him by the actors themselves will be readily believed 
by any who read these vivid and convincing pages. McClure, Phillips & 
Co., New York. $1.20 net. 

Correct Writing and Speaking, by Mary A. Jordan, Professor of English 
Literature in Smith College (appearing in the Nee gvig Home Library”), 
is intended to “appeal strongly to women who do not mean to let their 
weapons rust, nor to abandon intellectual pursuits because they have daugh- 
térs at school.” It is a helpful and reliable volume. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. $1 net. 

Admitting a hearty distaste for parodies in general and a particular sur- 
feit of counties of the Rubaiyat, I hasten to set Oliver Herford’s Rubdiyat 
of a Persian Kitten in a class all by itself. It is cleverly done, and the 
really delightful illustrations—one for each quatrain—make it a charming 
book for an idle ten minutes. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1 net. 

Among the manuscript left by Theodore Winthrop, on his death more 
than forty years ago, was the rough first draft of a novel. This e now 
been edited and revised by Burton E. Stevenson, and is publi ished as Mr. 
Vaddy’s Return. It will not add particularly to Major Winthrop’s literary 
reputation. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.50. 





Andy Adams is a little better than ever in The Outlet. This is the 
account of a drive of ten thousand cattle from Texas to Dakota for delivery 
under Government contract. No other writer is so thoroughly at home in 
this particular field as Mr. Adams. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll 

Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $1.50 

Following the Sun-Flag, by John Fox, Jr., may be described as war cor- 
respondence with the war left out. The author displays a not unnatural re- 
sentment against the Japanese war-leaders whose plans did. not include 
allowing him to come into personal touch with their armies in action. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, $1.25. 

The internal evidence makes it clear enough that A. Cahan, author of 
The White Terror and the Red, has a first-hand knowledge of the revolu- 
tionary movement in Russia. Well-differentiated character-study e plenty 
of thrilling incident go to make up an entirely readable novel. A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York. $1.50. 

In the “Macmillan Paper Novel Series” there have recently appeared Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward’s History of David Grieve. Rhoda Broughton’s Foes in 

w, Edith Elmer Wood’s The Spirit of the Service, and The Garden of a 
Commuter’s Wife. The Macmillan Co., New York, 25 cents each. 

Nelson’s Yankee Boy, by F. H. Costello, is described in the sub-title as 
containing the adventures of a plucky young New Englander at Trafalgar 
and elsewhere, and later in the war of 1812. It will interest the boy-readers 
for whom it was intended. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.50. 

Accompanying the Senatorial Committee of 1903, J. S. McLain travelled 
all over the Alaskan peninsula. As a result of his trip we now have a well 
illustrated and reasonably adequate volime 1 Alaska and the Klondike. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $2 net. 

One would hardiy suppose that the author of The Shadow of the Czar 
could surpass that effort. But he has. This time it is called The IVeird 
Picture—and is “the limit” for sensational trash. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. $1.50. 

To the valuable “English Men of Letters” series is now added Thomas 
Moore, by Stephen Gwynn. It is fairly up to the high average quality of 
this series: The Macmillan Co., New York. 75 cents. 

The action in Louis Tracy’s Pillar of Light takes place in and about a 
lighthouse. Between wrecks, rescues and reunions, the reader’s interest is 
sufficiently enagaged. E. J. Clode, New York, $1.50. 

The second title in the series of “Lives of Great Writers” is Jn _ the 
Days of Shakest peare, by fudor Jenks. It is a competent and useful little 
volume. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. $1 net. 

In their “ ie ee Language — ] C. Heath & Co. offer Alarcon’s 
Noz elas Cortas Escogidas, edited, with notes and vocabulary, by Alfred Reniy. 

CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 







































ONEONTA PARKA 


Oneonta Park is being carefully watched by the home seeker, and the developments 
in this property have exceeded the anticipation of its owners. Nothing but the 
choicest class vf residences are being built and the sale of lots has been more to those 
who intend to build than for investment. The result is a rapid growth which makes 
certain a large and rapid increase in value. 

Men whose business is in Los Angeles or Pasadena, but whose tastes are for the 
country, find this section the one most adapted to their requirements. Readily access- 
ible by two car lines to Los Angeles, yet possessing all the charm of country. The 
magnificent oaks, the mountain view, elevation, pure air and excellent water, all 


combine to attract the most exacting. 
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be a Simple, Efficient Method 
of Filing Correspondence 
The original Shannon System (made solely by us) provides— 
not merely instant location of any paper—but also positive Safety 


and Unlimited Capacity. Our catalogue No. 30UL takes up this subject 
in detail. May we send it to you? 
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A Combination Offer that Means Something 





Birds and Nature (1 year $1.50 All for 
Birds of Song and Story (Grinnell 1.00 , 
Game of Birds .35 ou 


Golden Pheasant (Colvred Picture) .25 
*Literature Game 40 
.40 e 


*Geme of Industries 





Twenty-Five Pictures (From Birds and 
Nature) 540 Postage 
or Express, 
The total amount of value $4.40 / 25 cents 


“Geography or History Game may be substituted. 





“ Certainly no periodical, and probably no book, on birds ever found anything like such favor with 
the publicas Birps AND Naturs&.”—Fvening Post, New Jork. 





Birds of Song and Story—A bird book for Audubon societies, 16 color plates. Any other $1.00 
book may be substituted for Grinnell. 

Game of Birds—Illustrations of popular birds, in colors true to nature, on 52 finely enameled cards, 
2%x3% inches. Enclosed in case with full directions for playing. A beautiful and fascinating game. 

Golden Pheasant—A beautiful picture for framing. Printed in natural colors on fine paper, 18x24 
inches, 

Literature Game —5(0 Questions and Answers in English Literature. 100 cards, 2x3 inches. 
Interesting and instructive. 

Game of Industries—Educational— 400 Questions and Answers on the great industries of our 
country. 100 cards, 2x3 inches, 
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The 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 


Extends to you a cordial invitation 
to visit its Pavilion in 


The Manufactures Building 


at the 


Lewis and Clark Exposition 


Portland, Oregon 


This Pavilion will contain machines for every stitching process used in 


the family and in manufactures, some of which must be 
of interest to you. Many of these machines 
will be running and all will be 


capable of operation 


Samples of their work will be given to those interested 


Free Souvenir Views of 
Pacific Coast Scenery 


Will be distributed at the Pavilion. There are five Sets, each comprising 
Ten Views in an Envelope ready for mailing; the 


subjects being as follows: 


(1) Pacific Northwest (2) Portland, Oregon 
(3) California (4) Yosemite Valley 
(5) Old Spanish Missions 
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For Your Convenience There Are 


FIFTY 





ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Alameda. Cal 
1321 Park St. 
Berkeley, 


Cal. 
214 Shattuck Ave 
Chico, Cal, 
430 Second St 
Eureka, Cal. 
506 Fifth St 
Fresno, Cal. 
1130 I St 
Los Angeles, Cal 
427 South Broadway 
Los Angeies, Cal 
53> South Main St 
Los Angeles, Ce 


ry 
300 Belleville Ave. 


Napa, Cal 


Oakland, Cal 


465 Twelfth St. 


Pasadena, Ca 
40 North Raymond Ave 
Redding, Cal 


22 Yuba St. 


Riverside, Cal 
965 Main St 
Sacramento. Ca 


#21 J St. 


Sta. Rosa, Cal 
210 Fourth St 
Stockton, Cal, 
2% East Weber Ave 
San Francisco, Ca 
(818 Devisadero, St 
San Francisco, Cal 
1580 Market St 
San Francisco, Cal 
210 Stockton St 
San Francisco, Cal. 
1217 Stockton St 
Sar Francisco, Ca 
576 Valencia St 
San Bernardino, Cal 
$25 D. St 
San Diego, Cal 
+07 Fifth St 
San Jose, Cal 
2% South Second St 
Sta. Barbara, Cal 
74 State St 
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Sta. Cruz. Cal 
its Pacific Ave 
Astoria, Oregon 
121 Tenth St 
Baker City, Ore 
2024 Washington St 
Eugene, Ore 
615 Williamette St 
Grant's Pass, Ore 
Washington St 
Oregon City, Ore 
Main St 
Portland, Ore 
36 Morrison St 
Portland, Ore 
402 Washington St 
Portland, Ore 
M0 Williams Ave 
Salem, Ore 
137 Court St 
The Dalles, Or: 
108 Fast Second St 
Colfax, Wash 
2038 Main St 
Everett, Wash 
lu.0 Hewitt Ave 
Nelson, B. ¢ 
182 Baker St 
North Yakima, Wash 
24 North Second St 
Olympia, Wash 
4.0 Washington St 
Seattle, Wash 
vi05 First Ave 
Seattle, Wash 
116 Second Ave 
Spokane, Wash 
“3 Riverside Ave 
Tacoma, Wash 
11k South Twelfth St 
Vancouver, : 
9 Arcade 
Victoria, B. C 
38 Broad St 
Walla Walla, Wash 
7 East Main St 
Ballard, Wash 
Jefferson Place 
Reno, Nev 
16 West Second St 


Look for the Singer Sign 


when in need of 


a Sewing Machine or Supplies. 


of Sewing Machines. 


Needles for all makes 


Sewing Machines Rented or Exchanged 
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TEN YEARS 


“What I Have Done in Ten Years— The 
Story of My Wonderful Success.” 





| hope every reader of this publication will write me. I would 
like to send them my free book entitled ‘““Ten Years—The Story 
of My Wonderful Success.” It has something to say about one 
of the greatest and most promising investment opportunities ever 
offered. 

I believe I have the best proposition from an investor's stand- 
point that could be placed before you. My book tells all about 
the success which I have met with during my ten years of busi- 
ness life and about its exceptional future possibilities. For ten 
years I have been teaching men and women to live according to 
the laws of Nature. My success has been unprecedented. I 
started business in the City of Brooklyn in 1896. My capital 
amounted to less than $25.00. My first year’s business netted 
me over $1,000.00. Last year I paid dividends to my partners of 
15 percent. Five years ago my business had grown so large that 
I was compelled to remove to larger quarters. I am now at 63 
and 65 Clark St., Brooklyn, N. Y., in connection with the Hotel 
St. George. I have today what experts have pronounced to be 
the best appointed institute of its kind in the country. I estimate 
the equipment of the Mac Levy Institute of Physical Culture 
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to be worth at least $50,000. My gymnasium is complete in 
every way. It is two stories high and occupies over 4000 square 
feet of floor space. 

The Turkish, Russian, Electric Light, Shower, Needle, Steam 
and Plunge Baths are modernly fitted. The Swimming Pool is 
one of the largest in Greater New York. Elegantly fitted re- 
clining rooms, dressing rooms and hundreds of private lockers 
form a part of the extensive equipment of this Institute. The 
executive offices are finely and adequately furnished; modern 
up-to-date business systems are maintained. 

Everyone has a natural tendency to save money. You cannot 
depend entirely upon your salary, as that may be only a temporary 
means of livelihood. 

Success does not come by luck. The successful person is one 
who has a foresight to look ahead and to take advantage of the 
opportunities as they are presented. Science tells us that the 
years of a man’s earning powers are limited. She says that a 
man at forty has seen his best days. This makes it all the more 
necessary for you to save now and prepare for old age. Your 
entire future success may depend upon your taking advantage 
of a profitable investment. The majority of our successful men 
have made their fortunes in industrial enterprises. I believe 
that every dollar invested in this corporation will return you 
$1.20 within a year’s time. I judge this from my past experience 
and the future which I see ahead of me. To be connected with 
a prosperous business gives you prestige. An interest in this 
corporation may lay the foundation of your fortune. This busi- 
ness is growing. My managers are all able men, thoroughly ex- 
perienced in every detail of their business. They are able to 
plan, and have the ability to carry out their plans. Their ex- 
perience enables them to carry out big things that make for the 
success of this business. Practically all the years of my life 
have been spent in studying and in teaching Physical Culture. 
I am not an old man, but old enough to be conservative. I believe 
I am able to put every dollar which is paid into this corporation 
to the best possible use for furthering the interest of all. 

The secret of success today is co-operation. I recognize it. I 
believe that any business can be increased by co-operation. | 
believe that this business can be doubled and trebled. A one- 
brain power organization cannot hope to attain the success 
which a concern can that has a large number of co-workers. It 
is the bringing together of many minds to create ideas, to carry 
out these ideas in real life, that marks the successful business 
concern today. There is one thing which this corporation needs. 
That is a building of its own, in order to adequately meet its 
growing business. 

The Mac Levy Company, proprietors of the Mac Levy Insti- 
tute of Physical Culture and The Mac Levy Gymnasium L[quip- 
ment Co., is incorporated under the laws of New York for $150,- 
ooo. The last named branch of the business of The Mac Levy 
Company is comparatively new. I have been at work for several 
years to establish such a department in connection with teach- 
ing Physical Culture. The most difficult part of forming the 
Equipment Company has been accomplished. The business is 
now in condition to be pushed on a large scale. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars spent yearly on new gymnasiums 











and their equipment. The profits are large. A company of this 
kind has an immense field in which to work. There are very few 
competitors. It is evident that The Mac Levy Gymnasium 
Equipment Company can build up an enormous business. 

The Mac Levy Company own free and clear its equipment. 
It also controls valuable patents, such as The Mac Levy Steel 
Bar System, famous all over the country, and The Mac Levy 
Trolley System for quick and safe instruction in swimming. 

The local business done by The Mac Levy Institute of Phys- 
ical Culture is very large. Especially at this time of the year 
when the swimming season is just opening. Last year I oper- 
ated three different places teaching swimming. One at Arverne- 
by-the-sea, L. 1., another at Steeple Chase Park, Coney Island, 
and at our Brooklyn Institute. During the summer months | 
taught thousands to swim. I had thirteen instructors on my 
payroll. Each instructor worked ten hours a day, and allowed 
on an average of twenty minutes to each pupil. You can get 
an idea from this the amount of business which I did during the 
warm weather months. This, you understand, was in addition 
to my Mail Order Department and regular Physical Culture busi- 
ness. 

I do an extensive Mail business. I teach people how they 
should live and exercise. My students are scattered all over 
the United States and in English-speaking countries. 

I have consulted many prominent business men in my own 
town as to the advisability of my plans. They tell me that | am 
successful—that my plans for the extension of my business are 
well laid, and that I can build an enormous business with the 
help of co-workers throughout the country. The future looks 
bright. I hope to make this Institution a power in the financial 
and industrial world. I hope to establish branches all over the 
country. I have long thought that there are thousands of people 
in moderate circumstances who would like to invest a few dol- 


lars in an Institution of this kind. At last I decided to offer a 
block of the treasury stock of this company to the public. | had 
good reasons for coming to this decision. I wish to put in oper- 


ation extensive plans for extending the business of the Mac Levy 
Institute of Physical Culture and The Mac Levy Gymnasium 
Equipment Company. When you invest in a corporation of this 
kind you are not buying fake mining or oil stocks which flood the 
country at this time. You become a partner in a business that 
has been in successful operation for ten years. You become co- 
worker with a man who has won reputation and fame. If you are 
of a speculative mind, I do not want you as a partner. Wall 
Street is the place for you—where thousands of dollars are lost 
in mining and oil stocks. If you have a few dollars that you 
want to invest where it will earn more for you than the 3 or 4 
per cent. which Savings Banks pay their depositors, | want you 
to read my book. If you want to become a partner in an estab 


lished business with a brilliant future ahead of it, and to become 
associated with men who have made a success in life, then my 
book will interest you. 

The Physical Culture business has a magnificent future before 
it. The public no longer considers Physical Culture a fad. It is 
an acknowledged fact that it is one of the things necessary to 
meet the demands of modern life. Men and women who previ- 
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ously have gone thousands of miles from home seeking health 
and strength now look for it at their own door in Physical Cul- 
ture. Physical Culture is Nature’s method of healing. It is 
being recognized more and more every day. 

The Gymnasium Equipment Company has great possibilities 
before it. Hundreds of gymnasiums are erected every year. | 
want to be able later on to build a factory for the manufacture of 
gymnastic apparatus. There is room for a concern like this, as 
competition is limited to a very small number. The demand for 
this class of goods is growing larger every year. I want men 
and womer. all over this great country of ours to become co- 
workers and partners in my great enterprise. I want them to 
help me erect a building, and spread my business all over the 
civilized world. I believe that this business will produce large 
dividends and a few dollars invested now will bring large re- 
turns. I believe The Mac Levy Co. is just as safe an investment 
as any Savings Bank in America. Savings Banks pay their de- 
positors but a small portion of the gains which their money earns. 
When you are a partner in my enterprise you receive an equal di- 
vision of the profits in proportion to the amount of money in- 
vested. 

I believe that if you could talk with me personally, go over 
the records of the business which I have done, see in black and 
white the figures which show the steady growth which my busi- 
ness has experienced during the past ten years, examine my plans 
for future extension, and then look over the magnificent equip- 
ment of my Institute, you would want no further evidence that 
money put into this business will bring you the greatest possi 
ble returns consistent with safety and good management. I do 
not want you simply as an investor. I want you to be my part- 
ner—co-operator. I need your help and suggestions. I want 
you to work with me—help me secure a tremendous amount ot 
new business. Imagine for a moment what a powerful organiza- 
tion The Mac Levy Company would be—what a stupendous 
amount of business such an organization would do, if thousands 
of co-workers throughout the world were working in harmony 
for the good of the whole. What immense profits could be made 
to be distributed among its workers. 

You have a few dollars to invest. Send for my free book. | 
want you as a partner in this great Institution. Do not let your 
money stand idle, earning only three or four per cent., which the 
Savings Banks pay their depositors. Put it to work. Join it 
with mine. I believe that within a year this Company will pay 
dividends of at least 20 per cent. 

If you have read this advertisement thus far, | know that vou 
have become interested in my great enterprise. I know that vou 
will enjoy reading my carefully prepared book. It tells all about 
myself, my wonderful success and fame, physical culture plans 
and what I believe the future holds for all who join me in making 
this Institution world-wide in scope. 


MAC LEVY, 


President Mac Levy Co., Inc., 


Dept. O, 63-65 Clark Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











**T stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs 
* * * * * ~ * Fills 


The air around with beauty.”’ 
—Byron. 


Venice 


VENICE of America is within the corporate limits of Ocean Park, Los Angeles County, 
California. 








VENICE is within 35 minutes of Los Angeles. 
VENICE is a substantial city of steel and brick. 
VENICE is constructing the only private breakwater in the U. S. 


VENICE Pleasure Pier, Pavilion, Auditorium and other pleasure places are beautifully 
and substantially built, and are protected by the great breakwater. 


VENICE Ship ‘‘Caberillo’’ Restaurant and Café is unique. It is attached to the 
Pleasure Pier and is washed by the ocean. 

VENICE has two immense Bathhouses, one on the lake and one on the surf. 

VENICE has an excellent Gymnasium for men, women and children. 


VENICR Lake and Canals swarming with Gondolas, Canoes, Rowboats, Launches, 
surely “‘ fills the air around with beauty.”’ 


VENICR’S Main Business Street—Windward Avenue—is arcaded throughout, and a 
more magnificent business street is nowhere else to be seen. 


Venice Saint Marks Hotel is first class in every respect. 

VENICR is building a large tourist hotel of 300 rooms, to be known as the Venice Hotel. 
VENICE Beach for bathing is nearly perfect. 

Venice Band embraces 40 instruments. 

VENICE has one of the best and largest Pipe Organs in the world. 

VeNICK Breakwater is unsurpassed for fishing. 

VENICE Harbor is absolutely safe for yachts, launches and other boats. 

VENICE will have the services of the enchanting Ellery Band during the winter. 
VENICE Amusements are many and good, clean and wholesome. 


VeNICcK Congresses, under the control of Benjamin Fay Mills, ought to be instructive 
and educational in a high degree. 


VENICE in a word is incomparable. 


Full information and literature furnished on application by the 


Venice of America Office 
The Angelus Hotel, 2160 W. Fourth Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


and 


Venice, Los Angeles Co., Cal. 
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From the Greek 


SOZO—to preserve 
ODONTES—the teeth 


True to its name, 

- We it has ever been the 
A delicious beauti- 
fier, preserver and old reliable 


uty, cleanser of the teeth: 
makes the breath sweet 


and the gums less tender. 
The Metal Box is a handy 
package for the toilet table and 


traveling; no powder to litter, no liquid vo spill [§ 
or stain. 95 Cents, at all Druggists. O 7 O on 
C. H. Strong & Co., Props., Chicago, U.S.A. 

ully 

the www 

se NEW YORK 
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Ce Advance Information 


Wouldn’t it be profitable for you to know every move in your business world before 
your competitors do, to receive the earliest intelligence concerning new markets and 

- outlets for your goods, to have before you every scrap of information printed about 
your line of business ? 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


will give you this information while the news is fresh and valuable. They supply any- 
one interested in any matter with all the information from every part of the country 


pertaining to that subject. 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


the largest Press Clipping Bureau in the world, will send you everything printed in 
every newspaper, magazine or trade journal in the country on any particular subject 
you may desire. 

This Bureau reads and clips 55,000 papers and other periodicals each month, and 
even if you are nowa subscriber to some other clipping bureau, it will pay you to 
investigate the superior service we offer. Write for our book concerning Clippings and 
how they may be applied to your profit. We will send it to you free and quote you a 
Special Bargain rate for a trial month, if you will name the subject. You might also 
ask about our Daily Business Reports. 


Address \NTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


1418 BOYCE BLDG. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 























Help—All kinds. See Hummel Bros. & Co., 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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Designated Depositary of the United States 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


or LOS ANGELES 
Special Ladies’ Department 


in intitn nakana deed vein weed waked $ 500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.. ... 750,000.00 
Deposits . “d . 6,343,257,25 


J. M. Elliott, President F. °. Story, Vice-President 
. Drake, 2nd Vice-President 
Stoddard Jess, 3rd Vice-President 
We Ue Hammond, Cashier 
A. C. Way and E. S. Pauly, Assistant Cashiers 
DIRECTORS 
J. M. Elliott F. Q. Story J. C. Drake H. Jevne 
J. O. Koepfii W. J. Trask Cc. W.G 


Gates 
Stoddard Jess W. T. S. Hammond 


All departments of a modern banking business conducted 


Los Angeles National Bank 


N. E. Cor. First and Spring Sts. 





UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital, - : - $50u,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, - - 300,000.00 
650,000.00 


U. S. Bonds carried at Par, 


Modern Safety Deposit and Storage Vaults. 
No city or county deposits. No interest paid 
on deposits. 


W. C. Patterson, President. 
G. E. Bittinger, Cashier. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK 


or SAN FRANCISCO 


710 Market St., opposite Third, San Francisco 
Guarantee Capital..............-... ececes oe eee+ $1,000,000 
Capital and mepeeceney : 565,000 
Deposits : over 9,500,000 
James D. Phelan, Pres. Ss. 6. Staste. Vice-Pres. 
John A. Hooper, Vice-Pres. George A. Story, Cashier 

C. B. Hobson, Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS 

James D. Phelan S. G. Murphy John A. Hooper 
James Moffitt Frank J. Sullivan Rudolph Spreckles 
Robt. McElroy James M. McDonald Chas. Holbrook 

Interest paid on deposits. Loans on approved secur- 
ities. Deposits may be sent on postal order, Wells, 
Fargo & Co., or exchange on city banks. Interest paid 
last term 3% per cent. 


$00 A YEAR 


FROM FIVE ACRES 
NEAR SANTA BARBARA 





You can find out how it was done, and how to do it 
yourself, by reading 


“A Practical Poultry Plant for Southern California” 
We will send it on receipt of 


$1.25 
Out WEST MAGAZINE Co., Los ANGELES 





FIELDING J. STILSON CO. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $150.000 
REALTY STOCKS BONDS 


305 H. W. Hellman Building 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Member Western Union Code 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange Cable Address: 
Los Angeles Realty Board “Stilson” 


TELEPHONES 105 





EAMES TRICYCLE COMPANY 









Exposi 
Send 


HHH "S ZZ “0D “OW 1BO1B1ng Kousems 
S$9A 1} BJ UIsVId|s SB[VIuY SO’] 


Were“awarded the Gold Me 


Louis 


Chairs 





Office and Factory, 2018 Market St., San Francisco 








The German Savings 
and Loan Society 


326 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


$ 2,474,518.82 
1,000,000.00 
37,281,377.60 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus...... 
Capital actually paid up in cash 
Deposits, December 31, 1904. .... 





Board of Directors 
President, John Lloyd 
First Vice-President, Daniel Meyer 
Second Vice-President, H. Horstmann 
Ign. Steinhart, H. B. Russ, Emil Rohte 
N. Ohlandt, I. N. Walter, J. W. Van Bergen 





Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Hermann; Secretary, 


Geo. Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. 
Muller; General Attorney, W. S. Good- 
fellow. 














Hummel Bros. & Co. furnish best help. 


116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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Please Mention that You Saw it in OUT WEST. 
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This climate is an 
ideal one to 


BURN GAS 


COOKING or HEATING 


You’ll find the 


CHEAPEST GAS 


in Los Angeles in 
the U. S., only 


90c. 1000 Cubic Feet 
LOS ANGELES GAS AND 
ELECTRIC CO. 


Hill, near 7th 


























Mothers ! 
Mothers !! 
Mothers!!! 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIL- 
DREN while TEETHING, with PERFECT 
SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFT- 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHG@A. Sold by Druggists in every 
part of the world.. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other 
kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

















LASHS 


KIDNEY & LIVER 


BITTERS 


CURES DYSPEPSIA. 








Pneumatic 
Perfection 
Mattresses 


mean so much to the invalid, and are so comfortable 
to well men that they are necessities in every home. 
On board a yacht or in camp they have no equals as 
beds, life preservers or cushions. They do not 
gather vermin, moisture, or lose their shape. 


SZ SEND FOR PRICE List Now! 
The Pneumatic Manufacturing Co., 5 South St., N. Y. 





BAiLey's 
PETITE 
COMPLEXION 
BRUSH 





4%x 
Ideal for Bathing the Face, Neck and Hands 
It cleanses the skin of soil and oily waste, improves the circulation, 
builds up the muscles and smooths out the wrinkles. Ideal for 


softening the beard before shaving. Price mailed, 25 cents 
Accept no others. Beware of imitations 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush . $ .50 
Bailey’s Compl. xion Soap . ° ° ° . -10 
Bailey’s Bath and Shampoo Brush . ° . 75 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush 1.50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large) ° . -50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) ° ° -25 
Bailey’s Rubber Glove Cleaner ° ° 10 







nt LED FOR 
BAILEY'S RUBBER 


TOOTH BRUSH. 





PPDPAPALPPOPOPP®PPUPPPUPPRPP™PPPRP™”APAMPPAPPPP PAPA ae 





Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel without injury 
Never irritates the gums. Can be used with any tooth wash or 
powder. Ideal for children's use. No bristlesto come out. No. 1 
25c; No. 2, 35c. Mailed on receipt of price 


At dealers or sent on receipt of price 


C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
a ee 


Agents wanted. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


INSTITUTIONS 





Endowment—More than $225,00—productive— 
Faculty—Speci 
Wiocousiie Equipped A 





University of Southern California 


(Co-educational) 
Colleges—Liberal Arts, Medicine, Dentistry, Law, Music, Fine Arts, Oratory. 


First Semester opens September 18th, 1905. 


College Liberal Arts—A great variety of elective courses offered, leading to Bachelor’s Degree. 
thousand dollars being spent in constructing new science buildings—modern in every respect. 

and steadily growing. 

ialists representing 17 of the leading Universities in America and Europe. 

cademy—Equivalent to the best High Schools of the State. 

For Year Book, address, 


PRESIDENT BOVARD, 


Forty 


University, Los Angeles, C-l. 








PASADENA—130-154 S$. EUCLID AVE. 


ENGLISH CLASSICAL School for Girls 


16TH YeaR Beains Ocr., 1905 


Boarding and day pupils. New buildings. Gymna- 
sium. Special care of health. Entire charge taken of 
pupils during school year and summer vacation. Cer- 
tificate admits to Eastern colleges. European teachers 
in art, music and modern languages. 

Sunset 1671 


Home 6% ANNA B. ORTON, PRINCIPAL 


Los Angeles 
California 


SAINT VINCENT’S COLLEG 


Boarding and Day College 
and High School 


Military Drill and Calisthenics a Feature. 


For catalogue write the President. 





Occidental College 1s snes. ca. 


Tue Cottece. Four Courses—Ciassical, Scientific, 
Literary, and Literary-Musical. Two new brick 
buildings, costing $70,000— modern and convenient. 

ACADEMY. Prepares for Occidental, or any other 
college or university. The Occidental School of Mus- 
ic—Theory, Vocal and Instrumental. 


Fall semester opens September 13, 1905. 
Address PRESIDENT GUY W. WADSWORTH. 


The ACADEMY OF THE IMMACULATE 
HEART — a boarding and day school for 


young ladies, conducted by the Sisters of the Im- 
maculate Heart. 
For prospectus address 


Mother Superior, Pico Heights, Los Angeles 








California 


Tent-Life, the ideal open-air cure of Diseases of Lung 
and Throat. Latest scientific appliances for success- 
fultreatment. Superb location overlooking Pasadena 
and Los Angeles. Altitude 1,800 feet. Modern conve- 
niences. Best nursing. Excellent table. Booklet free. 


ESPERANZA SANATORIUM, Altadena, Cal. 


AUCTION REVOLVERS, GUNS, SWORDS 
and Military Goods. NEW and old. 
a for use or decorating. 


Large illustrated Js catalogue mail- 
ed 6c stamps. Francis Bannerman, 579 Broadway, N.Y. 








THE “MONARCH” its THE 
only AUTOMATIC FISHHOOK manufac 
tured that CANNOT be 
sprung by weeds or in 
casting. Holds the fish 
tigl.ter the more he pulls; 
fish are caught by touch- 








ing the bait. Small size 10c ; large 1c Com 
plete set of 5 hooks, 50c Guaranteed satisfac- . 
tory or money refunded Agents Wanted. oO. W. DOERING 


@ CO., 562 LIBERTY AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


AS 
CODERS POTTS «Asthma 
on Ls at eee, ° 


or b 85 cents. 
“STOWELL & C0. Kira. & CO., Mfrs. 


Cc Lint Mass. 








FOR ‘THE INDIANS 





THE SEQUOYA LEAGUE is aiding the Mission Indians not 





Chas. F. Lummis 


Prices, 





to get them better lands, but also by extending the market for their BASHETS. 


A representative collection is on sale, for the benefit of the Campo reservations, at 
reasonable prices and fully authenticated. These baskets can be had of 


200 Ave. 42, Los Angeles 


THE MONEY GOES TO THE INDIANS 


43 additional BasKets, of much variety, just received 
$2 to $10 


only by remedying abuses and trying 











Reliable help promptly furnished. 


Hummel 


Bros. & Co., Tel. Main 509. 
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Sal, 
sonal 


ingeles 
jifornia 





No good 
grocer sells a 
lamp-chim- 
ney without 


MACBETH On it 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


Macsetnu, Pittsburgh. 





CAN be made to brighten memories of the 
It’s as harmless as the flour you eat. It makes 
Trial quantity for the asking. 


past without fear of scratch or blemish to 
* * 
S Silver Polish 
old silver new—in brilliancy—and keeps new 
Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 








the ware, if cleaned with 
silver always new. At grocers and druggists. 
“Sriicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. J 




















LAGER-BEERS 


The best and purest brewed on the Coast. 
For sale in bottles and kegs. 


Telephones: Sunset—Main 91 
Home 91 
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MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE 


THE PURE AND CELICIOUS 


OLD ENGLISH CANDY 

ountry and in Eng 

ade it the great 

and wholesome 
want t 


The enormous sales of my Toffee in this 
land ithe home of Mackintosh's Toffee) have m 
international candy. It is absolutely pure 
and the best candy ever mace for children. 1 
you against inferior imitation of my Toffee 
get the original ** Mackintush’s Toffee 

and if he cannot supply you, send me Ten Cents in stamps for 
as mple package r $1.60 fora 4b. Family Tin Try your 
dealer first 


JONN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 21, 78 Hudson St., N.Y. 














The Ehmann Emulsion 
of Pure Olive Oil 


is just what you want. Perhaps you 
can’t take olive oil because you can’t 
bear the taste. In the Ehmann Emul- 
sion the oil taste is eliminated and the 
effect heightened. It will cure Con- 
sumption, Constipation, all Lung and 
Stomach Complaint. If your drug- 


T will surprise ' gist don’t keep it, we will send youa 
on how delicious ’ large bottle prepaid, on receipt of 
a dash or two of $1.00. Send for our booklet, anyway. 


McILHENNY’S . 

Tabasco Sauce will ; 
f T r RS, 

make your salads, Se N Y. 
—— seagta, ete, SEF 8 Dean Ma. Ruwann: eb. 24, 1904. 

ceand you will re- z Mr. b : ’ 
alize why it has been Sample of the Olive Oil Emulsion received 
in use nearly half a - ; and duly sampled. It is a superb article. 
century in the leading ‘ . My father, Dr. Silas Hubbard, thinks you 
hotels and restaurants | have made a great and valuable discovery 
and by the best fami- 8 in this preparation. He says it is superior 
lies throughout the by far and safer than cod liver oil. 
land. 1 Besides giving : Sincerely yours, E-tsert HupBarp. 
a spicy, piquant fla- 
vor, it creates a keen NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THE SIGNATURE 
appetite and icsures a good di- 


gestion, Ask your dealer for 7 6) 
MALHENNY’S Tis,cceel, AAS ees ol Clr. G. 
FREE BOOKLET 3 4 


of New Receipes on reques:. 
McILHENNY’S TABASCO OROVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
New Iberia, La. 


: 2 __||/ BINDER’S TAR SOAP 
Kirk Ne a... ry 


HEAD OF HAIR 
is the natural condition of every man, 


woman and child. If you haven’t it get 
a copy of our booklet 























Is a green soap, consistency of paste, a 


perfect cleanser for automobile machinery “THE BINDERMA SYSTEM 

and all vehicles ; will not injure the most OF HAIR CULTURE” 

highly polished surface. Made from pure 

vegetable oils. If your dealer does not It will tell you what’s wrong with your 
carry AMERICAN CROWN SOAP hair or head—how to cure that—and 


then how to secure a beautiful head of 
hair. The booklet is free—from your 


in stock, send us his name and address 
and we will see that your wants are sup- 
plied. Put up in 12%, 25 and 50 1b. pails. own druggist or from us. 





THE BINDER COMPANY 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY Makers of all kinds of hair, scalp 


and toilet preparations. 


CHICAGO 31-33-35 S. 13th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREAM ssreetice’ SNeVS" co! SPN. Miia Sto Loe Angeles 
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BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET 










The Preserver 
ard Beautifier of 
the Complexion. 


A Positive Re- 


lief for Prickly 
Heat, Chafing and 
Sunburn, 


MENNEN’S face onevery box; be sure that y 
Sold everywhere, or by mailas cents. Sample free. 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM. 


u getthe original 
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GISTS 


The Great 
Toilet Secret 
of the Day 


The woman who knows 
the pleasure of being 
handsome, knows also the 
help a delicate face pow- 


der is to her. The woman who uses 


LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
**The Queen of Toilet Powders’’ 


knows she is using a powder which is abso- 
lutely pure, and is beneficial tothe skin. It puri- 
fies aud beautifies the complexion, is delightful 
to use and invisible when applied. It is a boon 
to ladies when wearing low-necked gowns. // 
ts the great toilet secret of the day 

lecept no other. Fiesh, white, pink, cream 
tints, 50c. a box. Druggists or by mail. Send 
roc. for sample. 


BEN LEVY #@ Co. 


Dept. 4 125 Kingston St , BOSTON 
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AMMUNITION 


Repeating Rifles and Shotguns 


AWARDED 


The Only Grand Prize 


The Highest Obtainable Honor given for Arms and Ammunition 





by the Superior Jury of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


At ST. LOUIS 


This verdict of superiority of Winchester Guns and Ammunition over all 
other makes is no surprise to intelligent and up-to-date sportsmen the world 
over. It will bz regarded everywhere as the logical result of many years of 
careful and successful elfort to keep the quality of Winchester Rifles, Shotguns 
and Ammunition on the same high plane that has made them famous the 
world over for Accuracy, Finish, Strength and Reliability, and this recognition 
of superiority is one which cannot be duplicated. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENCY, SAN FRANCISCO A. MULLER, Agent 
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‘The Spit Ball 


made several players famous. 





the great Base Ball Game 


brings out the fine points, tells 
you how, gets you interested, 
gets you excited and you can 
play the game on a real diamond 
just as you see the Pacific Coast 
and other League Stars play it. 


At your dealer or sent 
post-paid for 50 cents. 





| THE FAN CRAZE CO., Cincinnati, o.] 














is superior a's e 
to ‘all other | \ we Nas 
writing machines — 
call and 
examine 
THE YOST 







Yost WRITING Macuine Co. 
245 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 
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The Hand that 4 
Marks the 
Minutes is the 
Hand that 
Rules the 
World. 















———~ \ Watch 


marks the 

minutes for 

millions and 

has well earned 

the title of the 

| World’s Timekeeper. 








| An illustrated history of the watch sent free 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Eigin, til. 


























Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


f 


The Peerless Seasoning 


Rare piquancy is given to Chafing Dish 
cooking by using 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire 


has never been successfully imitated. Lea 
& Perrins’ Sauce was in universal use a 
generation before any other so-called | 
Worcestershire was ever heard of. There | 
is no other like it. It is First and Best. 





CAUTION.—The popularity of Lea & Perrins’ Sauce has induced many manutfac- 
turers to attempt to market worthless imitations. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New Yor 


The King of Refrigerators | 























7 THE “OPAL” 


The beautiful snow-white material which is 
used for lining these Refrigerators is a solid 
enamel all the way through, and is beyond 
question the best and most SAN/TARY that 
can be used for this purpose. It is non-ab- 
sorbent, and the strongest of vegetable acids 
have no effect upon it. The walls are insulated 
with a two-inch layer of mineral wool and two 
sheets of special air and water-proof sheathing, 
resulting in the “‘ OPAL ’’ consuming less ice 
than any other make on the market. 

Remember that a poor Refrigerator is as 
dangerous as a bad sewer, and that imperfect in- 





sulation will quickly waste in ice any supposed saving in first cost. 


The Best is the Cheapest / The “* Opal’ is the Best / 
Consequently the *‘ Opa/’’ is the Cheapest / 


JAMES W. HELLMAN, 101 N. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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To The Most 
Dopular Home Cooks 


The makers of Dunham's Cocoanut are offering $2,000 in prizes in a 
great voting contest for the most popular home cooks. Every woman 
cook is invited to enter this most profitable and fascinating contest. It 
is the occasion of a life-time to earn handsome prizes. Many women recog- 
nizing this have begun work in earnest, determined to be successful. But your 
opportunities are just as goud, as the voting has barely begun. It costs nothing to 
enter and only requires a little effort to succeed. Read about the 


PRIZES AND CONDITIONS 


To ascertain who are the most popular home cooks, we offer $2000 cash, in a grand prize 
voting contest, starting immediately and closing October Ist, 1905 

First Prize $500.00; Second Prize $200.00; Third Prize $100.00; Fourth Prize $50.c0; Fifth 
Prize $25.00; Twenty Prizes of $10.00 each ; Fifty Prizes of $5.00 each. 

The popularity of the different home cooks will be determined by the total number of 
votes cast for each during the contest. In case two or more candidates receive the same 
number of votes, the prize money will be divided equally between them. Any woman home 
cook may be voted for. 

The voting ballot consists of that part of the wrapper on a package of 


DUNHAMS COCOANUT 


bearing the Cocoanut cake trade mark. Write the name and address of the woman for 

whom you wish to vote on the back of this part of the wrapper. This is imperative. Bal- 
lots from 5c packages will count as one vote each; lc packages 2 votes; 20¢ packages 4 

votes; 40c packages 8 votes. No other kind of ballot will count. Mail your ballots, 

postage fully paid. 

In addition to the Grand Prizes $675.00 has been set apart to be given in 7hree 
Special Awards. The amounts in each of these Special Awards will be $225, divided 
into twelve prizes as follows: First Prize $100; 2nd Prize $0; 3rd Prize $25; 4th 
Prize $10; Eight Prizes of $.00 each. These Special Awards will be given at inter 
vals during the reguiar contest, but will in no way interfere with it. The first 

of these will be awarded March 15th, 1905, to the women having the most votes 
to their credit at that time. 


ENTER NOW 
Be a candidate. Send in your name atonce. Thespecial prizes alone are well worth 
your while. Send us your name and address on a postal and we will mail you circular 


giving prizes and conditions of contest in detail. Address all votes and communica- 
tions to 


DUNHAM’S COCOANUT CONTEST, P. O. Box 1765, New York, N. Y. 








Please Mention that You Saw it in OUT WEST. 














OUR OWN BRAND < 

OF OLIVE OIL and Abas 
OUR MEDAL-WINNING WINES [2S 
ARE CALIFORNIA'S gS 
CHOICEST PRODUCTS PB 


Olive Oil 


ramos Vintages 


In their ABSOLUTE PURITY, direct from our store, 
we quote the following INSIDE PRICES: 


O5/T 





In Order to Introduce 


OUR OWN 
BRAND of 





2 cases, each containing 1 dozen quart bottles (5 to the gallon) of our Best 
Assorted Wines, Champagne excepted, including 1 bottle of Old California 
Brandy, 24 bottles all told, for 


Only $11.00 
or a splendid assortment of Table Wines 
at $8.50 
for 2 cases, assortment to be made by us, or by yourself—as you choose. 
Quart bottles............... $11 per case of 1 dozen 


live Oil |: rT 
a ne 12 2 
O ive 1 Half Pint bottles 3 " So 


FREIGHT prepaid by us to your nearest railroad station, providing your aggregate order 
of Wines and Olive Oil amounts to 100 pounds or over. For your guidance in this matter, we give 
the weight of 2 cases of wine—100 pounds; case of olive oil, about 30 pounds. 


EDWARD 
GERMAIN 
WINE CO. 


P.O. BOX 290 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Please Mention that You Saw it in OUT WEST. 














New York City Hotel 
ha Broadway, Corner 4ist Street, New York 
First-class Hotel at Moderate Prices 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


350 Rooms, 200 Bathrooms. Within two blocks 
are located 15 of the most prominent theatres. 

Two minutes’ walk from the shopping district 
and New York’s finest stores. 

Times Square subway station, 1 block away. 
Seven minutes from City Hall and lower Broadway. 


Associated in management with Mr. Todd ; 
ssrs. M. J. CRAWFORD, E. SANFORD CROWELL, and F. C. GrRvUEN. 





L. L. Topp, Proprietor. 














IRRIGATED 
.. FARMS... 


OF FIVE ACRES 
AND UPWARDS 


in the Counties of 


Fresno and Merced 
California 


MILLER & LUX 


LOS BANOS, MERCED COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 





DEL MONTE 








Hotel del Monte 


BY THE SEA 
NEAR OLD MONTEREY 


A palatial home in park-like 
grounds. Every opportunity for 
rest and sport. Finest golf links in 
the world. Surf and pool bathing, 
glass-bottom boats, oiled roads. 

JUST THE PLACE 
TO SPEND 


WEEKS AND MONTHS 
IN IDLING LUXURY 


NEW MANAGEMENT 


Send for illustrated pamphlet to 


GEO. P. SNELL, Manager 
CALIFORNIA 








ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREA 


prevents early wrinkles. It is not a freckle cuatirg; it re- 
moves them. ANYVO CO., 427 N. Main St., Los Angeles 

















ANNUAL RAINFAL 
17 INCHES 
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For illustrated literature apply to 
C. M. GIDNEY, Sec’y Chamber of Commerce, 





SANTA BARBARA, CAL, 








The Delightful Scenic Route to 


Santa Monica| | , 


And Hollywood 


Fine, Comfortabie Observation Cars— 
Free from Smoke 


Cars leave Fourth street and Broadway, Los Angeles, for Santa Monica via Sixteenth 
street, every 15minutes from 6:35 a.m. to 9:35 p.m., then each hour till 11:35; or via Bellewne 


Ave., for Colegrove and Sherman, every hour from 6:15a.m.toll:15p.m. Cars leave Ocean 

Park, Santa Monica, for Los Angeles, at 5:45, 6:10 and 6:35 a.m. and every half hour from 
6:55 a.m. till 8:25 p.m., and at 9:25, 10:25 and 11:05 p.m. 

Cars leave Los Angeles for Santa Monica via Hollywood and Sherman via Bellevue 


Ave.,every hour from 6:45 a.m. to 6:45 p.m., and to Hollywood and Sherman only every 


SBaeereowm 


hour thereafter to 11:45 p.mi. 
SZ For complete time-table and particulars call at office of company. 
Single Round Trip, Sc. 10-Trip Tickets, $2.00. : 
316-322 WEST FOURTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
TROLLEY PARTIES BY DAY OR NIGHT A SPECIALTY 
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THE TOTEM 
POLE ROUTE 


LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 





Over 2,000 miles of ever changing 
scenery, nowhere else equalled. 
Twenty four hours of summer sunlight 
to view the wonders of Alaska during™ 
a trip on the palatial steamship" SPOKANE 
Majestic snow capped mountains. Vast 
fields of ice and gigantic glaciers, 
the standing monuments of prehistoric 
ae. A thousand islands. bays and in- 
lets passed enroute. 

Awe-inspiring, exhilarating, educational. 
Inside passage, sea sickness unknown. 


SIX EXCLUSIVE EXCURSIONS LEAVING- 


TACOMA, SEATTLE AND VICTORIA- 
JUNE 8, 22; JULY 6, 20; AUGUST 3, 17. 1905 


Reservations now pe made. Apply to Companys 
offices, any Railroad or lourist Agent for rates 
and full information. Send 4 cents in postage. 
to cover cost of mailing and receive copy ‘All 
the Year Round Tours; beautifully illustrated. 


C.D.DUNAN N 
General Passenger Agent 
10Marketst. San Francisco 
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The Month of Flowers 


RIVERSIDE, POMONA 
ONTARIO, SAN BERNARDINO 





All best reached by SALT LAKE ROUTE 


MAGNOLIA 
AVENUE 
RIVERSIDE 








€ ~ Wild poppies, roses, orange blossoms, etc., in all their glory. You can’t afford to 
miss it. Information and souvenirs gladly given at City Ticket Office, 250 S. Spring 
Street. Both phones 352. 


E. W. GILLETT, G. P. A. T. C. PECK, A. G. P. A. 














NEW YORK NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER R. R. (The 4-Track Trunk Line) 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL (The Niagara Falls Route) 

LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN (Route of the 20th Century Limited) 

ENTRAL —C. C. C. & ST. L. (Big Four Route) 

. BOSTON & ALBANY (The Model Railroad of New England) 


( Prrrssune & LAKE ERIE 
LINES LAKE ERIE & WESTERN 


Through Trains Chicago and St. Louis to New York— 
Grand Central Station 
and Boston—New South Station 


SIX TOURIST CARS A WEEK BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND BOSTON 


All tickets by the New York Central Lines allow stop at Niagara Falls 
without extra charge. 


Ticket Offices and Information Bureaus: 


637 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
324 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 














Reliable help promptly furnished. Hummel Bros. & Co., Tel. Main 509. 
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Go East 


Via the 


Northern 
Pacific ZG 


Visit the 





Lewis and ClarK Exposition 


Portland, Oregon, June 1st to October 15th, 1905 


Yellowstone Park 


Season, June 1st to September 20th, 1905 


Three Daily Transcontinental Trains, including the Famous 


“NORTH COAST LIMITED” 


Equipment—Surpassing Fine Courtesy of Employees—Proverbial 


Dining Car Service—Excellent 


For full Information Address 


Cc. E. JOHNSON, T. P.A., T. KH. STATELER, G. A. P. Dept., 
125 West Srd St., 647 Market St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
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SHASTA 
ROUTE 


is the way 
to the great 


LEWIS & CLARK EXPOSITION 


Take a vacation trip to the thriving 
Northwest, visit Portland and see its 
uniquely interesting exposition. 

The Shasta Route is famous for its 
wonderful scenery — Sacramento 
Canyon, Mt. Shasta, SisKiyou Moun- 
tains, San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Shasta Soda Springs, Famous Rogue 
River Valley, Willamette Valley. 

A new country; pine forests, moun- 
tain streams filled with fish, etc., etc. 


LOW RATES 


will be made from all points. Ex- 
position opens June l, closes Oct. 
15. <AsK nearest agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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The only train across the continent exclusively 
for first-class travel, and moreover it is Santa Fe 
all the way. Oiled roadbed through Arizona 
and New Mexico. Harvey Dining Car Service. 
Runs daily between Los Angeles and Chicago. 


JNO. J. BYRNE Geo. Pass. Agens LOS ANGELES 
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Every one of these pretty children of Mrs. A. W. Hosmer of 
Southboro, Mass. was raised on MELLIN’S FOOD 


Would you like to know, why a baby fed on Mellin’s 
Food is happy, healthy and well and grows safely up into 
rugged, beautiful childhood ? 

Would you like to know more about Mellin’s Food, 
what it is, what it does and what other mothers say 
about it? 

Would you like to see a lot of pictures of pretty 
babies and gain some information that will be interesting 
and of value for you to know? 


Then write us for a copy of our book called, “The 
Care & Feeding of Infants.” It is yours for the simple 
asking. Write to-day. 


Mellin’s Food is the ONLY Infants’ Food, which received the GRAND PRIZE, the highest 
award of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. Higher than a gold medal. 


MELLIN’'S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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he enjoyment of it is not confined to the 

10Ours when the men of the household 

are free; worren and cht)/drencan 

use #¢ mreamwhir le. @The operation 

is by one lever, pedals and athrottle 
wiattached to the steering wheel. @The 

hand that steers is the hand that controls. 
@Ignition is automatic. @The working parts are 
readily accessible, and so simple that adjustments 
can be made without the help of a mechanic. (It 
is never necessary to crawl under the machine. 


Maitor Office ‘arta Factory, Kenosha*Wisconsin 
E.R.Cumbe, 1618-20 Court Place, De nver, Colorado, 
W. K.Cowan,s30-34 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
California, Rambler Automobile Agency; Tenth 
and Market Streets, San Francisco, California. 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & COMPANY 
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Other models ¢750,$850,$2000 and 
#3000. Full information on request, 

















A MATTER OF HEALTH | 1780 ,. Leader om 


for 125 Years 


Walter Baker & Cos 
Chocolate 


B= & Cocoa 








i 1} in< mgs 
Recipe 3B k sent free. 


Absolutely Pure Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 


45 Highest Awards 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE phrocncsrbentsnant 


BISHOP'S| 


CALIFORNIA 
PRESERVES | 


























Tan and FrecKles 
At all 
Druggists 20 


ANITA CREAM & TOWET CO0., 


Los Angeles. Cal. 
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‘VOSE 4 ‘SONS D and caplar Co. “160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








